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RANGE PRODUCTION of Carded 


By Chas. H. Clark 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor.p 


HEN Henry Ford started wool 

and flax manufacture at his 

Highland Park plant in 1925 it 
was anticipated in some quarters that 
within a short time his experts would 
develop continuous processes of textile 
manufacture somewhat similar to the 
method by which he assembles his auto- 
mobiles, with wool, cotton or flax fed 
into one end of a range of machines and 
delivered at the other end as finished 
fabrics. 

Some four years have passed and we 
have heard of no such development at 
Highland Park, but down in Carolina, 
R. [., in a modern weave shed adjacent 
to a group of stone buildings antedating 
Civil War days, there can be seen a 
range of machines 175 ft. long that is 
completely automatic excepting for the 
oversight of two or three men, and that 
delivers an average of three yards per 
minute of 6/4 woolen cloth, that may 
vary in weight from medium weight 
fabrics to the heaviest overcoating or 
blankets, a product that is approx'ma_e’y 
equal to that of a nine-set, 50-loom mill. 
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A Caro Overcoating With Wool Back 
and Face Removed to Show Base 
Fabric in Upper Left Hand Corner 


This marvelous set of automatic cloth 
making machinery was developed and 
is controlled by the Caro Cloth Corp. 
of which John R. Hinchliffe, formerly 
general manager of the nearby Peace 
Dale Mfg. Co., is president, and Row- 
land Hazard, a descendent of the Haz- 
ard family that founded Peace Dale and 
long owned its mills, is treasurer. 
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Woolen 


Fabrics 


The Caro system of carded woolen 
cloth production was brought to per- 
fection about a year ago, so far as the 
machine equipment was concerned, and 
since then has been subjected to the 
most rigorous mill testing, and its pro- 
duct to the test of competitive market 
conditions. Until these practical tests 
were completed to the satisfaction of the 
company the machinery was operated 
behind closed doors, but recently it has 
been opened to inspection, and among 
those who recently visited the plant was 
a group of English manufacturers and 
capitalists who are negotiating for the 
control of manufacturing and operating 
rights in several foreign countries. The 
Caro system is particularly adapted for 
mass production, and for the present 
heavyweight season it is being operated 
almost exclusively upon 30 ounce, 6/4 
overcoatings, which, in a variety of 
attractive mixtures, wholesale at $1.15 
a yard. 

While the Caro system is best adapted 
for mass production of plain and mix- 
ture fabrics in a wide range of weights, 
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it is also capable of producing fabrics 
having vari-colored stripes and a large 
variety of weave effects. Furthermore, 
the Caro system opens to wool manu- 
facturers several radically new outlets 
for their products and for processing 
that heretofore has been considered im- 
possible. For instance, Caro wool goods 
can be embossed and can also be rub- 
berized. These anomalies are made 
possible in part by the cotton base fabric 
employed, and in part by the novel 
action of the fulling or felting process 
upon such a fabric. 

When a Caro fabric is fulled the felt- 
ing action is almost entirely at right 
angles to the length and width of the 
fabric, and the more it is fulled the 
harder and stronger it becomes, whereas 
in ordinary cotton-warp or _ all-wool 
goods the felting action takes place in 
all directions and when excessive may 
actually weaken the fabric structure. 
The ordinary cotton-warp or all-wool 
fabric when embossed eventually allows 
the pressed fibers to spring back into 
their normal position, whereas the base 
of the Caro fabric causes the embossed 
fibers to set. When rubberizing a Caro 
fabric a small amount of wool on the 
face to be rubberized is sheared off 
without affecting the strength of the 
opposite side, and what is practically a 
cotton base is thus presented for rubber- 
izing. These and other features made 
possible by the Caro system will be 
better appreciated after the process of 
manufacture has been described. 


The Needle Loom Not Novel 


[he needling process, or the needle 
loom, for the manufacture of wool goods 
on a burlap or cotton base has been 
known and utilized for many years; 
needle looms have been made by the 
James Hunter Machine Co., North 
Adams, Mass., for many years and have 
been used principally for felts and blan- 
kets, usually with a jute burlap base. 
Somewhat different types have been 
operated in Great Britain and Russia 
for many years. They have also been 
used to some extent for overcoatings 
and cloakings. 

The first fabric of this type that the 
writer recalls was placed on the market 
some 30 years ago, was a 28 to 30 ounce 
kersey selling around 90c. in 6/4 width, 
Or some 


35c. under the next cheapest 


cotton-warp fabric 
Improved Needling Apparatus 


he needling 


system 


used in the 
Cart be described as the 
heart of the process, and as utilized in 
conjunction with features of the 
system is a marked improvement upon 
previous methods. Two types of need 
lers are used which differ only in the 
manne which tl 


apparatus 
may 


other 


ie needles are carried; 
each needler has four rows of needles, 


but one type ot needle has the needles 
set holders the width of the cloth, 
while the other has sectional carriers. 


When it is necessary to renew the 
needles, which is very seldom, and which 
takes only a few minutes, the change can 
be made a little quicker on the sectional 
than on the solid type. The effective- 
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ness of the Caro system of needling lies 
not only in the type of needle used, but 
in the manner in which the cloth is held 
during the needling operation. Both the 
warp and filling threads of the base 
fabric are held taut by pin tenter chains 
during the needling process, and this 
plus the fact that the needle bars move 
forward synchronously with the cloth 
when the needles are entering the latter, 
prevent injury to either warp or filling 
threads. Each needle has a barb, some- 
thing similar to that of a fish hook in 
reverse position, the purpose of the barb 
being to carry the wool into the base 
cloth. 

The needles are spring tempered and 
when they come into contact with a taut 
warp or filling thread are automatically 
deflected into the interstices. The four 
rows of needle bars rise and fall to- 
gether at the rate of 600 dabs per minute 
and every 16th of an inch of the length 
and width of the fabric is penetrated by 
a needle. The same needling apparatus 
is used for all kinds of fabrics no matter 
how thin or thick the sheet of wool to 
be needled. Whenever a seam in the 
base of the cloth is to be passed under 
the needles, an electric bell warns of 
its approach and the whole needling 
apparatus is raiséd by an operator with 
one turn of a hand wheel, and a reverse 
turn starts the needling again. 


The Caro Range or Battery 


Each of the three principal units of 
a Caro range, or battery, as operated in 
the Carolina plant consists of a Bram- 
well feeder, a breaker and a finisher card, 
a needler and a set of tension rolls. The 
first two sets of cards feed upon the 
face of the base fabric with from one 
to four doffers, depending upon the 
desired weight of the finished fabric. 
and the third set, which faces toward 
the other two, feeds upon the back of 
the fabric with one to four doffers. Be- 
tween the first and second set of cards 
and between the second and third set 
are pilers which allow the accumulation 
of some 30 yards of cloth so that the 
feeding or fed set may continue in opera- 
tion if either happens to be stopped 
temporarily for any cause. 

The stand carrying the base cloth is 
located between the piler for the second 
set of machines and the tenter of the 





first set and the cloth is fed on to pin 
tenter-chains through a Schwartz feeder 
that stretches it taut, in which condition 
it is held until after it passes through 
the first needler. The sheet of wool on the 
selvages of the base fabric that are out- 
side the operating width of the needler 
is exhausted by a waste-end conveyor 
and carried back to the feeder. The 
cloth is then automatically doffed from 
the pin tenter, passed through tension 
rolls and above the base fabric feeder 
into the piler of the second set of mach- 
ines; thence it passes under the floor 
to a point just below the doffer end of 
the second set of cards when it rises and 
is picked up by another set of pin tenters 
and carried through the second needler 
to the next set of tension rolls. 

From the second piler it is carried 
to the tenter of the third set of machines 
at the doffer-end of the latter’s finisher 
card, where the reverse side of the cloth 
is presented to the doffers to receive 
its sheet or sheets of wool from the 
latter, then passing to the needler and 
the calender rolls, and from the latter 
on carrier rolls above the third set of 
machines and down to the next floor 
where the fulling mills are located. At 
present the fulling is a separate process, 
but it is planned eventually to feed the 
cloth from the third set of machines 
into a piler from which it will be fed 
to the fulling mill. 

The Bramwell-type feeders have feed 
boxes about twice the usual size, thus 
economizing labor. When two or more 
batteries of machines are employed there 
will be a further saving of labor by 
having the wool carried from a central 
bin to the feed boxes through exhaust 
conveyors and distributors. Four men 
would then be sufficient to run two bat- 
teries of machines, where three are now 
usually needed to operate one battery. 
The breaker and finisher cards used in 
the present Caro system each have two 
small main cylinders clothed with regu- 
lar card wire, while the workers, strip- 
pers and doffers are all clothed with 
garnet wire. This is said to have proved 
as satisfactory on fine as on coarse 
wools, and is particularly adapted to 
mixes in which thread wastes are 
utilized. 

The Caro battery of three sets of 
machines is belt-driven by an electric 





A Rubberized Wool Fabric With Plain Back, a Caro Product 
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Embossed Wool Fabric With Plain Back, 


motor and takes only 30 H.P. for the 
whole battery, whereas on medium pick 
work the same production would require 
about nine sets of cards, 50 looms and 
complementary warp-preparation and 
spinning machinery, all of which would 
require about 220 hp. In addition to the 
large saving in labor and power made 
possible by the Caro system, it is also 
apparent that there is an equally large 
saving of waste. Making comparison 
with a carded woolen mill of the size 
mentioned running on _ cotton-warp 
goods the saving in waste would not be 
less than 70% and might run as high 
as 90%. Inthe Caro system it is claimed 
that card waste is not over 4 to 5%, or 
not more than the weaving waste alone 
of the ordinary mill. The cost of a 
battery of machines is such that the 
saving on investment, overhead, de- 
preciation, etc., as compared with com- 
plete carding, spinning, warp-prepara- 
tion and weaving equipment of the same 
capacity is very large. 


Adaptability of Process 


Certain limitations of the Caro sys- 
tem of wool manufacture will be ap- 
parent to any experienced manufacturer, 
but some of these limitations are more 
apparent than real. It must be borne 
in mind, first, that while comparison 
will necessarily be made with cotton- 
warp woven goods, the Caro base fabric 
has both cotton warp and filling; thus 
the finished Caro product has the added 
strength due to both, instead of to cot- 
ton warp alone as in the woven 
fabric. Therefore, it must be clearly 
understood that the effect of fulling a 
Caro fabric may be radically different 
than that produced upon a woven cotton- 
warp or all-wool fabric; the Caro fabric 
inay be fulled in one quarter to one half 
the time required for woven woolens 
while producing the same effect and 
irequently a stronger fabric. The ability 
to emboss and rubberize, or otherwise 
process, Caro products, opens up a broad 
new field to wool manufacturers. In this 
connection Mr. Hinchliffe states that he 
controls processes for water-, mildew-, 
moth- and sun-proofing fabrics for up- 
holstery and other uses. 

As the Caro method of needling does 
not injure the base fabric it is possible 
to use very light weight base cloths, 


a Caro Product 


and also all-wool bases if that be de- 
sirable. The fact that Caro fabrics can 
be embossed indicates that they need not 
be confined to plain-face effects, and 
that fancy weaves may be simulated 
either by having the base fabric thus 
woven or through an adaptation of the 
embossing process. Hairline stripes 
have not been produced on Caro fab- 
rics, but a large variety of wider plain 
and ombre stripes have been. 

Undoubtedly the major advantage of 
the process is in mass production of 
piece-dyed and mixture goods and at 
prices far below those that are possible 
to mills that must spin and weave. It 
is quite possible, however, that its adapt- 
ability for the production of some of 
the new types of goods mentioned, or 
for others yet to be developed, will be 
found most profitable. 


British Spindles 30% Stopped 


MANCHESTER, ENG.— According to 
the British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
employment in the English cotton indus- 
try showed a slight improvement during 
March but was at a lower level than 
in March, 1928. 

It was estimated that in the spinning 
section approximately 30% of the spin- 
dles were stopped. In the Egyptian 
section that 334% curtailment of yarn 
production in the Bolton district con- 
tinued. In the American section un- 
organized short time continued. 

In the weaving department employ- 
ment showed no marked change, a slight 
improvement in some districts being 
counterbalanced by a decline in others. 
As in February the fine cloth manufac- 
turing section was in a better position 
than coarse plain cloths. The percent- 
age of insured workpeople, including 
those temporarily stopped, was 11.5 on 
March 25, compared with 11.9 on Feb- 
ruary 25, and 9.2, March 26, 1928. 


D-13 Committee to Meet at 
Atlantic City June 25 


Committee D-13 of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials is to hold 
its next meeting on Tuesday, June 25, 
at 10 a. m. The Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., has been 
chosen as headquarters. 
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A.S.M.E. and Safety Council 


Textile Sections Meet at Lowell 
Textile Institute 


LowELL, Mass.—A joint meeting of 
the textile section of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and the 
textile section of the National Safety 
Council was held on Friday, May 17, at 
the Lowell Textile Institute. The engi- 
neers in the morning, under the leader- 
ship of Edwin H. Marble, of Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
chairman of the textile division, dis- 
cussed the shrinkage of fabrics. Man- 
agement of the meeting—and much of 
the discussion—was in the hands of 
Professors Edgar H. Barker and Arthur 
A. Stewart of Lowell Textile Institute. 

Mr. Marble made a distinction be- 
tween shriveling fabrics at high tem- 
perature and shrinking them at moderate 
temperature. He described a machine 
for shrinking woolens and worsteds to a 
permanent set and providing them with 
an improved feel. Henry M. Burke, of 
the Duchess Bleachery, Wappinger’s 
Falls, N. Y., pointed out that in the 
case of cotton shirting it is possible to 
shrink the fabric to such an extent that 
it will stretch, rather than shrink, in the 
laundry. 

Professor Stewart described the steam 
and the cold-water methods of shrinking 
finished woolen and worsted fabric back 
to the set point as determined by the 
fulling mill. He referred to the new 
Curtis & Marble machine, known as the 
“mantle steamer,” for regaining the 
finish lost in the cold-water shrinking 
process, and called upon Mr. Marble to 
explain it in more detail. Mr. Marble 
said that the woolen or worsted cloth 
is wound with a cotton cloth (mantle) 
around a perforated shell, through which 
is forced in turn steam, hot water, warm 
water, cold water, and air. 

George Warfield, of the Otis Co., 
Three Rivers, Mass., presented a paper 
entitled “The Mechanical Engineer and 
Safety.” He pointed out that “lost-time 
accidents” is a growing term for use in 
measuring the value of precautions. 

Immediately after lunch, which was 
held in Southwick Hall, Wiley Marble, 
son of E. H. Marble, gave a short talk 
on “The Engineer in the Textile Mill.” 
The plant engineer, he said, is the 
family doctor of the plant. Charles H. 
Eames, president of Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, discussed Mr. Marble’s paper. 
The textile engineer, he declared, is in 
the same class as the civil, electrical, 
or mechanical engineer, and is as im- 
portant to his industry. D. Frank Lord, 
general chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, textile section, National Safety 
Council, defined an engineer as one who 
can discover 99 ways of not doing a 
thing and one way of doing it right. 

H. R. Reynolds, of the Fafnir Bear- 
ing Co., gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The Principles of Ball Bearings.” He 
declared that the cleanliness, conve- 
nience, and lack of maintenance result- 
ing from the use of ball bearings were 
even more important than the advantage 
in power saving. 
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Modern Methods to Promote Sales 


HE return of merchandise to the 

retailer by the consumer has be- 

come so common that the dealer 
has borrowed the habit. The jobber 
also has been quick to adopt this con- 
venient method of getting rid of mer- 
chandise of all kinds and the entire 
textile industry is staggering beneath 
the incubus of this new affliction. 

This was the sentiment expressed at 
the twenty-second annual convention of 
the International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers, held at the Hotel 


Stevens, Chicago, May 20-23. As a 
result, the committee on_ resolutions 


presented a resolution calling the at- 
tention of the Department of Com- 
merce to the return evil, and asking 
that it wage a campaign of education 
to show that the cost of returned mer- 
chandise is borne, ultimately, by the 
consumer. 


Exhibits Featured 


In conjunction with the meetings of 
the garment manufacturers were held 
the sixteenth annual textile and ma- 
chinery exposition, the fifth annual 
clothing and garment display and con- 
test, the first annual exhibitors garment 
display, the first annual trading-up 
garment display, and the second an- 
nual cotton dress style show. 

Attendance hit the 1,000 mark early 
on May 21, setting a new record in 
this respect. The exposition, which 
occupied the spacious quarters built for 
such affairs, was notable because of 
the presence, for the first time, of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, the Rayon 
Institute, and the Wool Institute. 

Indications were that The Cotton- 
Textile Institute was to repeat its 
triumph of the preceding week, when 
500 delegates to the annual convention 
and household display of the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs were 
taken by storm by the displays of cot- 
ton as presented by attractive 
models. So forceful was the sentiment 
in favor of cotton, following the dis- 
play, that shops in the Stevens Hotel 


dresses 


began to feature cotton garments in 
their windows. 
The United States Department of 


Commerce also was represented at the 
convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Garment Manufacturers by 
an elaborate exhibit. One member of 
the Government staff present expressed 
the belief that one of the Department's 
big jobs is to win the confidence of 
garment manufacturers. 

“Thus far,” he said, “many manu- 
facturers have failed to take advantage 
of the voluminous statistics collected 
by the Government. Many. also fail 
to make their own individual reports. 
They apparently do not realize that 
these reports*are absolutely confidential, 
and that no one, either in or out of 
Government circles, has access to them.” 

The convention opened on May 20 
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Are Seized upon by 


when the board of directors met for a 
morning session, followed by luncheon. 
E. E. Mason, president of the 
I. A. G. M., pointed out some of the 
unprofitable practices which have de- 
veloped in the industry, and pleaded 
for a live-and-let-live policy. 


Group Meetings Held 


Meetings of the National Boys’ 
Blouse and Shirt Manufacturers and 
of the National Association of Shirt 
Manufacturers were held on May 21, 
with George Wakefield, of the Kaynee 
Co., of Cleveland, presiding. 

Mr. Wakefield referred to the suc- 
cess of Children’s Day, which was held 
last year for the first time, and outlined 
plans for the’ same occasion this year. 
It will be held June 15. The associa- 
tion is co-operating closely with retailers 
to provide the necessary advertising 
tie-up. 

The standardization program which 
has been one of the features of the 
association's activities, has reached the 
point where it will be adopted in this 
part of the industry on December 1]. 
Manufacturers conforming to its pro- 
visions will be allowed to label their 
products, “Made in accordance with 
Government recommendations.” This 
program provides for minimum size 
standards of measurement for boys’ 
blouses, shirts, waists and junior 
shirts. 

Mr. Wakefield, who was re-elected 
president of the National Boy’s Blouse 
and Shirt Manufacturers Association 
for the fourteenth time, also congrat- 
ulated the organization on _ having 
secured the adoption by the Bureau of 
the Census of its recommendation that 
production be shown’ separately, in 
dozens as well as dollars, for boys’ 
blouses, boys’ shirts, and junior shirts. 

“As a result,” he said, “we now have, 
for the first time, complete data for the 
industry.” 


Demonstration of Cotton Dresses 


Cotton dominated the dinner of the 
I. A. G. M. Wednesday night when, 
to the tune “Sweethearts on Parade,” 
a dozen winsome models demonstrated 
scores of cotton dresses for street and 
sport wear. The style show was 
presented by the National Association 
of Manufacturers of Cotton Dresses, in 


collaboration with The Cotton-Textile 
Institute. Four price groups were 


displayed. 

Following this contest, The Cotton- 
Textile Institute presented some of its 
own creations. The consensus was 
that these were slightly smarter than 
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Garment Men 


those offered by the garment manu- 
facturers. 

Three editresses of garment publica- 
tions served as judges at the fashion 
show, reserving their decisions as to 
the winners until May 23, the final day 
of the convention. 

Another feature of the dinner was 
the showing of the film, “Romance of 
Rayon,” by the Rayon Institute. 

Miss Bates, of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, read a message of congratula- 
tion from Walker D. Hines, president 
of the Institute and also presented a 
special edition of “Flashes of Fashion,” 
dedicated to the I. A. G. M., and the 
dress group. 

It was announced during the course 
of the dinner that R. D. McDonald, of 
Finch, Van Slike & McConville, of 
St. Paul, had been nominated as the 
new president of the I. A. G. M., with 
Phil. J. Stone of the La Crosse ( Wis.) 
Garment Co., as vice-president. The 
election, however, was postponed until 
Thursday. Mr. Stone was also re- 
elected president of the dress asso- 
ciation. 


Discuss Standards 


The Heavy Garment Manufacturers 
Division met May 22, and after a 
prolonged debate decided to push the 
plan of standard dimensions under 
Government auspices. Many members 
urged that a minimum standard for 
quality as well as size, be adopted, but 
it was decided to start the campaign 
with the former only, leaving the field 
open for individual initiative as re- 
gards quality. 

Edward Goldman, of the Boston 
company of that name, who was re- 
elected by the heavy garment division, 
pointed out that the insistence of re- 
tailers on low prices had resulted in 
an effort to build garments to meet a 
price rather than a quality standard. 
At the same time, he believed that 
adoption of minimum standards+of size 
was a step in the right direction. An- 
other speaker asserted that the sheep- 
lined coat industry was being killed by 
the use of inferior materials. 

At the annual Fellowship Luncheon 
on Wednesday, Douglas Malloch, 
“Apostle of Good Cheer,” advocated 
that the country not only beat its 
swords into plowshares, but its jazz 
orchestras into insensibility. The con- 
vention accepted this recommendation 
with cheers. 

A distribution 
Paull, 


forum with Irvin S. 


president of the Institute of 








E. E. Mason, Retiring President of 
International Garment Manufacturers 
Association 


Carpet Manufacturers of America, fol- 
lowed the luncheon. Mr. Paull said he 
was present only through a sense of 
obligation to secretary A. F. Allison. 
He said that the garment trade could 
eliminate the wholesaler, but could not 
eliminate his function. The retailer, he 
asserted, is not giving good service to 
the garment manufacturer, but is 
giving as much as he receives. 

Mr. Paull urged the manufacturers to 
take a more accurate measure of their 
markets and pass the data along to their 
retailers. Too many garment manu- 
facturers, he asserted, spend more time 
worrying about their competitors’ busi- 
ness than their own. Too much atten- 
tion is being paid by the garment in- 
dustry, he said, to the 45% of the 
manufacturers who produce 8% of the 
garments. 

In response to questions, he said 
that the garment manufacturer who has 
one price to chains and syndicates, and 
another for the independent dealer is 
committing suicide. Mr. Paull is con- 
fident the independent retailer is here 
to stay. 

“If you are going to let the chains 
and syndicates run your business,” he 
suggested, “you certainly ought to give 
them representation on your individual 
boards of directors.” 


Fight Prison Labor 


Miss Julia K. Jaffrae of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Club 
warned the I. A. G. M., that the fight 
on prison labor is not finished, despite 
the success of the Hawes-Cooper bill. 
She asked the support of the associa- 
tion in an effort to take men’s prisons 
out of the garment industry altogether. 

Other speakers at the luncheon were 
H. B. Ludlum, of the Wool Institute; 
EF. T. Pickard, chief of the Textile 
Division of the Department of Com- 


merce; Dwight Mead of the Rayon 
Institute, and I. Cohen, first president 
of the association. 

C. T. Habbeger, of the Berne (Ind.) 
Mig. Co., was re-elected president of 
the Work Clothing Division. 


The resolutions adopted by the 
I. A. G. M. expressed alarm over the 
return evil and gave thanks to The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Wool Insti- 
tute, Rayon Institute and various gov- 
ernment agencies. 


President’s Address 


By E. E. Mason 
Retiring President, I.A.G.M. 


HE work accomplished last year should 

be of lasting benefit to our Associa- 
tion. The outstanding feature, of the past 
year, I think, and I am sure you will 
agree with me, was the passage, by Con- 
gress, of the Hawes-Cooper Bill prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of prison- 
made goods in competition to merchandise 
made by free labor, thereby removing the 
greatest menace that the clothing industry 
has had to contend with in the past, and 
our association appreciates to the utmost 
the untiring efforts of our prison labor 
committee which consists of Mr. Daven- 
port and Mr. Hunter assisted by our 
secretary Mr. Allison. 

I would like to call your attention to the 
standardization conference held in Wash- 
ington on April 17, at the instance of the 
National Boys Shirt and Blouse Associa- 
tion. On May 3 there was a similar 
conference with the Night Wear Manu- 
facturers. This standardization of sizes 
of garments should be beneficial to the 
clothing industry, and may I suggest, 
that the several groups of our associa- 
tion, give this subject some thought and 
discussion in their meetings, while as- 
sembled here. 

I would like to mention a few of the 
evils that exist today. First, is a circular 
letter sent out by a mail order house. 

“We are now looking at fall and winter 
lines. ‘‘Men’s two-pants suits at not over 
$15, men’s overcoats—California weights 
and heavy-weights. Also topcoats. Close- 
outs and regular. Please send your rep- 
resentative or submit samples with com- 
plete information-Mill names and mill 
prices on fabrics—yardage used—and net 
cut make and trim figures.” 

Apparently, there is no such thing as 
professional courtesy left in the business. 
While the largest of the chain stores work 
on this basis, they do not set it down in 
cold type, making it a mandate. 

It is hardly likely that many who are 
seriously doing business and considering 
their own future would supply all of that 
information. The clothier doing so might 
as well abdicate and retire while he has 
an equity left in his business. There are 
some who associate these tactics with big 
business, but big business is not working 
that way nowdays. 

It is not surprising that clothiers who 
supply a service and a commodity based on 
an ideal, resent this sort of tactics. 

Another instance, that I mention is an 
inquiry that our firm received which read 
as follows; “We are in the market for 500 
dozen men’s cottonade pants. They must 
be made of at least a 240 weight of a 
Tip Top material, finished with cuff bot- 
toms, a fair quality of trimmings, hip 
pockets, with flaps, belt loops and waist 
buttons. Pants bottom must be 19 inches 
wide, inseams must be equal quantity of 
32 and 33 inches.” 

We called on this party in person and 
quoted him $10.50 per dozen. His reply 
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was that he would buy them at $8 per 
dozen and went further to say that he 
mailed this inquiry to every pants manu- 
facturer that he knew and that so far 
he had never failed in finding some manu- 
facturer, who needed business bad enough, 
to take the order. We left this order for 
some other manufacturer as we desire to 
continue in business. 

I do not wish to create the impression 
that I am a pessimist but mention these 
things that we may think on them and 
devise means by which we can overcome 
them. 





Cheney Establishes Cutters’ 
and Retailers’ Departments 


Establishment of two new depart- 
ments by Cheney Brothers, New York 
City has been announced by Ward 
Cheney, general sales manager. Mr. 
Cheney said: 

“Cheney Brothers are announcing a 
change in organization, which consists 
ot the establishment of two new de- 
partments, one, a cutters’ department to 
develop ‘intensively our service to the 
garment manufacturers, the other, a 
retail department to specialize in the 
distribution of silks to the retail stores 
of the country.” 


Phoenix te Curtail Dress Goods 
Output 


The Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Co., 
of New York City through Ben B. Tilt, 
chairman of the board, has announced 
changes in its production and merchan- 
dising policies. The company will cur- 
tail its plain and fancy dress goods 
output, and will expand its activities in 
the three following fields—gray goods, 
tie silks and linings, it was stated. 


Canadian Silk Association 
to Meet June 11 


Toronto, Ont., CANADA.—The Silk 
Association of Canada has decided to 
hold the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Montreal on June 11. The actual 
place of meeting has not yet been de- 
cided upon. 


Boston Firm Buys Idaho Wool 
at 33h¢. 


Goop1nc, IpbAHo.—Twenty-three thou- 
sand fleeces, comprising the Lincoln and 
Gooding county wool pools, were sold 
recently to a Boston wool firm for 334c. 
a pound, it was stated. 
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Lowell Textile Institute Alumni 


N Saturday, May 18, the Lowell 
Textile Institute Alumni Associ 


ation held its thirtieth annual re- 


union at the institute grounds, Lowell, 
Mass. It was the busiest, most interest 
ing. and largest-attended reunion ever 
held by the association. The program 
included a business meeting, outdoor 


and indoor sports with prizes awarded, 
social hour and luncheon, technical 
hour, baseball game, demonstration of 
rayon-spinning machinery, dedication 
of a new gate on the campus, banquet, 
address by George A. Sloan, showing of 
the Bemberg motion picture on rayon, 
and other features. The snap and dash 
with which the series of events was con- 
ducted were characteristic of William 
O. Jelleme, °10, president of the associa- 


tion. whose successful term of office 
came to a close with the last event of 
the day 


Morning’s Activities 


The first event of the morning was 
the business meeting. At this time off- 
cers for the coming year were elected. 
Edwin D. Fowle, ’24, an associate edi- 
tor of TrextireE Wortp, was elected 
president. Frank L. McCool, 710, vice- 
president of S. R. David & Co., Inc., 
Boston, was elected vice-president. 
Arthur A. Stewart, professor of textiles 
in charge of the finishing department, 
Lowell Textile Institute, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, to serve in _ that 
capacity for the 30th time. 

The tollowing executive committee 
was elected: P. H. Warren, ’05; E. B. 
Rich, ’11; J. F. Dewey, ’04; A. J. 
Henigan, (06; S. H. Wheelock, ’05; B. 
W. Parsons, ’20; L. S. Farr, 08; O. D. 
Gay. ‘08; E. D. Walen, ’14; J. M. 
Washburn, ’21; A. E. Wells, ’20; R. T. 
Fisher, 14; D. W. Symmes, ”22; A. 
Campbell, ’23; and C. H. Forsaith, ’20. 
The following were made ex-officio 
members of the executive committee: 
E. M. Abbot, 704; H. A. Bodwell, ’00; 


r, T, Clark, 710: T.. FE. Ramsdell. 02- 


Hold Largest 


and Busiest 


Rk. P. White, ‘04: R. K. Hubbard, °11; 
F, 


L. MecGool, °*10: and W. OO. 
Jelleme, "10. 

Professor A. A. Stewart, ‘00, an- 

nounced that the Stephen E. Smith 


Scholarship Fund has received pledges 
to date totaling $3,073.43, of which 
$2,555.68 has been paid. He expressed 
the hope that other men will come for- 
ward with contributions so that the 
fund may be swelled to at least $3,500. 
Fifty men with contributions of $10 
each would accomplish this result. 

For the remainder of the morning the 
program was in the hands of “Milt” 
Washburn, ’21, chairman of the com- 
mittee on games. Good planning made 
it possible for as many as 52 men to 
take active part in the athletic events. 
A tug of war between the older and 
younger men was won by the former, 
headed by “Jim” Dewey, 04. The win- 
ning team received a box of cigars, 
donated by E. B. Rich, ’11. A baseball 
game between the older and younger 
classes was won by the latter, headed 
by Henry Macher, ’23; and these win- 
ners also were presented with a box of 
cigars from Mr. Rich. 


Athletic Contests 


A volley ball game in the institute 
gymnasium between the Boston and 
New York sections of the alumni— 
under “Skip” McCool, °10, and **Herb”’ 
Mauersberger, ‘18,  respectively—was 
won by the former. The prizes for this 
contest consisted of two boxes of Pacific 
Mills sheets and pillow cases, presented 
by “Bill” Jelleme, ’10. The winning 
team drew lots for the prizes: and D. 


Reunion 


W. Symmes, 22, and R. M. Sawyer, ’27, 
were successful. The pitching of quoits 
was won by R. K. Hubbard, ’11, and 
A. H. Pearson, 711. These gentlemen 
were each presented with a box of Lady 
Pepperell sheets and pillow cases by 
Brackett Parsons, ’22. 


Technical Hour 


Immediately after lunch a technical 
session was held in one of the class 
rooms. Papers were presented by three 
members of the alumni; and, although 
space permits of no more than brief 


mention of them here, their worth 
assures their appearance among the 
technical articles in later issues of 


TEXTILE WorLD. 

The first paper was presented by 
Russell T. Fisher, ’14, secretary of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Boston. His subject was 
“Association Work in the Textile In- 
dustry,” and he made clear the differing 
functions of the various manufacturing 
and technical societies. “There are at 
least 25 cotton manufacturers’ associa- 
tions of one sort or another in the 
United States,” he said. 

Kenneth B. Cook, 713, general man- 
ager of southern mills, Manville- 


Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, R. I., presented 
the second paper. His subject was “The 
‘Laboratory Control’ in 
He pointed out that by 


Advantages of 
Textile Mills.” 





Group of those who arrived early at the Lowell Textile Institute Alumni Reunion. 
step in front is Edwin D. Fowle, ’24, newly elected president; and on their left, Prof. Arthur A. Stewart, 00, 
and in the second row just left of Mr. Rich’s right 
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laboratory control” is simply meant 
‘that the sizes or weights of the prod- 
ucts being made in the mill in the differ- 
ent processes are controlled by the 
taboratory instead of by the various de- 
partments. The purpose of ‘labo- 
ratory control’ is to reduce the gear 
changing to a minimum by testing or 
sizing products under one constant con- 
dition of humidity.” 

The final paper was _ entitled, 
“Humidity and Cotton Regain,” and 
was presented by Charles H. Forsaith, 
‘20, superintendent of Jackson Mills, 
Nashua, N. H. He described an inter- 
esting test recently conducted at his 
mill to determine the results of constant 
standard humidities. Samples of cotton 
were taken before and after each step 
in the process of manufacture, sealed in 
glass jars, and then baked out to note 
the percentage of regain. The results 
were plotted for convenience, and the 
chart will be shown in a later issue. 

Directly after this session a demon- 
stration of rayon spinning was made by 
Walter C. Lindsly, a student instructor, 
on the Max Ams apparatus in one 
of the chemical laboratories of the 
institute. 


New Dennett Gate 


Following a varsity baseball game on 
the institute athletic field, in which 
Lowell Textile was defeated by New- 
port Naval 7 to 2, came the most spec- 
tacular event of the day. This was the 
dedication of the new Mahlon Webb 
Dennett Memorial Gate, in which the 
Lowell battery assisted, by giving a 
drill on the campus with its field pieces 
and firing a salute of 13 rounds. Corp. 
M. W. Dennett, ’18, to whom the gate 
is dedicated, was the only Lowell Tex- 
tile member of Battery F, 102nd Field 
\rtillery, to be killed in the World 
War. Russell L. Brown, ’21, made the 
presentation speech in behalf of Cor- 
poral Dennett’s comrades in arms. Mr. 
Brown was also in charge of the cere- 
monies. President Charles H. Eames 
made the address of acceptance on be- 
half of the institute. 

One of the features of the evening, 
iollowing the banquet, was the presenta- 
tion of the “Past-President’s Cup.” This 








Principals in the dedication of the Mahlon Webb Dennett Memorial Gate at Lowell 
Textile Institute. Standing at right of the tablet is Russell L. Brown, ’21 master 
of ceremonies and a comrade of Corporal Dennett in the World War. At the left 
of the tablet are Dr. and Mrs. Daniel C. Dennett, of Winchester, Mass., parents 
of the honored soldier. The tall man in the dark suit standing at the right of 
the opposite post is President Charles H. Eames, who accepted the gate on behalf 
of the Institute. Others in the picture include members of the faculty and of 


Corporal Dennett’s battery. 


is a silver loving cup donated by the 
past presidents of the alumni associa- 
tion and presented to the class having 
the largest percentage of its members 
present. Ex-president Arthur T. Mullen, 
09, superintendent of the Maine Woolen 
Mills, Inc., Camden, Me., was selected 
to present the cup, as his class was just 
20 years’ old this year. His own class 
proved to have the largest attendance, 
and won the prize. 

Among the speakers of the evening 
were Charles H. Eames, president of 
Lowell Textile Institute, who gave his 
annual review of the year’s activities at 
the institute; Frank L. McCool, ’10, 
president of the Boston Alumni section, 
who reviewed the alumni activities. at 
Boston; and Herbert R. Mauersberger, 
18, president of the New York section, 
who reviewed the doings of his group, 
which was represented in large numbers 
at the reunion and distinguished from 
the other alumni by the wearing of red 
silk tags. 

An interesting motion picture on the 
manufacture and use of rayon was 
shown through the courtesy of the 
American Bemberg Corp., and was 
introduced by Mark Byron, Jr., adver- 
tising manager of that company. 


= 3 





(o leit of center, is William O. Jelleme, ’10, retiring president of the Alumni Association. 
secrelary-treasurer. 
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President William O. Jelleme, ’10, of 
the New York office of Pacific Mills, 
took a few moments to voice his ap- 
preciation of the long and _ efficient 
service in the interests of the alumni 
of Professor Arthur A. Stewart, ’00, 
who has been secretary-treasurer of the 
association for 29 years. 


George A. Sloan’s Address 

The principal address of the evening 
was by George A. Sloan, secretary of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, on the 
subject, “Opportunities for the Tech- 
nically Trained Man.” The need for 
textile men with an engineering train- 
ing is greater today, he pointed out, 
than in the past, because analytical and 
technical training is necessary to meet 
the difficult conditions of the present day. 

“In the past,” said Mr. Sloan, “the 
cotton-manufacturing industry, like 
others, grew because some individual or 
group found an opportunity to make a 
product and knew that almost whatever 
they chose to make could be sold. 
Today, as this industry and others have 
grown to their present proportions, the 
situation is entirely different. We must 
consider what the market wants, its 

(Continued on page 95). 
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On his right a 


Behind Mr. Fowle’s right shoulder is Everett B. Rich, ’11, prominent in alumni affairs: 
hand is Frank L. McCool, ’10, new vice-president 
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Mill Men Heard by Senators 


Preliminary to Vote 
On Wheeler Resolution 


WasHIncToN, D. C. 
FFICIALS of three southern textile 
organizations appeared before the 
Senate Manufacturers Committee on 
May 20 to give their version of the re- 
cent labor disorders in their section. 
They appeared at the special request of 
the committee which decided last week 
that the mill owners should be given a 
final opportunity of stating their side of 
the case, before a vote was taken on 
the Wheeler resolution to investigate 
the industry in the South. Raleigh 
Reece, representing the American Bem 
berg and the American Glanzstoff Corp., 
submitted a statement from these organ- 

izations welcoming the investigation. 

H. A. Ligon, president of the Mills 
Mill at Woodruff, S. C., however, ex- 
pressed the opinion that an investiga- 
tion at this time may cause some degree 
of damage to the financial structure of 
the industry. He later qualified this 
statement by telling Senator LaFollette, 
chairman of the committee, that he per- 
sonally had not the slightest objection 
to the investigation. The only other 
mill representative present was A. W. 
Smith, president of the Brandon Corp. 
of Greenville. He stated that his organ- 
ization would impose no obstacle in the 
way of the investigation. Testimony 
criticizing the practices and methods of 
the southern textile industry was given 
by Broadus Mitchel of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore and Paul Blan- 
shard, associate editor of The Nation. 

In the statement submitted by the 
American Bemberg and the American 
Glanzstoff corporations, attention was 
called to the fact that both of the mills 
are of recent construction and that spe- 
cial care has been taken to promote the 
comfort and the health of the workers. 
It was stated that there was no appar 
ent cause for the strike since the union 
leaders had made the declaration them- 
selves that the wages and working con- 
ditions are satisfactory. The minimum 
wages are 70% higher than they were 
in the section before the mills started, 
it was observed. ; 

Other information brought out con 
cerning Mr. Reece’s organizations, 
showed that on March 12 there were 
886 male and 384 female employes on 
the payroll of the Bemberg Corporation 
and 1099 male and 854 female employes 
on the payroll of the Glanzstoff corpora 
tion. No night work is required of the 
female employes, it was stated. 

The strike of his employes was not 
due in any way to outside influences, 
but came about through a misunder 
standing as to the operation of the 
stretch-out system, A. W. Smith, presi- 
den of the Brandon asserted. 
Although his mills were willing to com 
promise, the emploves did not wait to 
hear what the reply would be, but walked 


out immediately, he said 


Corp., 


No organiza 
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tion can stand still in these days of 
progress, he brought out, and the mills 
under his management resorted to the 
stretch-out system in connection with 
the installation of improved machinery. 
In making these changes, his managers 
expressed their willingness to hear the 
complaints of any workers who felt that 
they were unable to take care of the in- 
creased number of looms. 

The minimum wage for unskilled la- 
bor is $11 a week, he said, while other 
labor is paid as much as $27 a week. 
As to the housing and welfare activi- 
ties of his mills, he told the committee 
that his statisticians have estimated that 
these services cost the management $90,- 
000 a year. He said that the company 
makes a charge of 90c a room a month 
for its houses. No employes have been 
ousted from their homes as the result 
of the labor disagreement he brought 
out. He added that in many cases the 
strikers were ‘allowed credit at the com- 
pany stores. 

The Mills Mill employs 1,600 work- 
ers of whom approximately one-third 





are women, the committee was told by 
H. A. Ligon, president of the organiza- 
tion. What houses are furnished for 
the employes are rented for between 
$4 and $5 a month, he said. He also 
brought out that the average wage in 
the fine goods mill is $16.75 a week, 
and that those who work in the night 
shifts receive an additional 10%. 

The welfare activities of the southern 
textile mills were criticized as unim- 
portant and misleading to the public by 
Broadus Mitchel of Johns Hopkins, au- 
thor of a book on the history of southern 
cotton mills. He also made the asser 
tion that the industry in the South is 100 
years behind England in bringing about 
better working conditions and in recog- 
nizing the right of the employes to col- 
lective bargaining. The migration of 
mills to the South has been due to low 
wages, he told the committee. 

Paul Blanshard of New York City, 
associate editor of The Nation and au- 
thor of recent articles on the southern 
textile strike, told the committee that 
the best solution to the situation would 
be brought about through amendments 
to the Sherman Act that would allow 
the mills to consolidate. He admitted 
that child labor conditions in the South 
have been exaggerated greatly and that 
the practice of the mill owners in sup- 
plying homes for the workers has 
brought about better living condition. 


“Artificial Cotton” Mystifies 





Sample Examined by L. H. Dewey. 


Federal Fiber Plant 


Specialist 


By K. K. Hoyt 


NTATEMENTS regarding the “Eng- 
Wish artificial cotton” as given out by 
Dr. Hedley-Thornton, its promoter, now 
in the United States, have not yet re- 
vealed anything tangible but rather 
serve to deepen the mystery surround- 
ing this new fiber. Textile experts in 


this country are willing to be shown 
but still are lacking the proofs. 
According to Lyster H. Dewey, 
senior botanist in charge of the Office 
of Fiber Plants, Bureau of Plant In- 


dustry, Washington, D. C., “There is 
(Continued on page 83) 
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{fter Treatment and Ready for the Mills, Showing that Other than Cotton 


Machinery Would Be Needed to Prepare It for Carding 
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Brandon Strike Settled 


Only One Strike Now in Progress 
in South Carolina 


Principal development in the textile 
bor situation of the Carolinas this 
veek was the amicable settlement of the 
trike at plants of the Brandon Corp., 
Greenville, S. C., terminating a period 
‘§ idleness that continued nearly eight 
weeks. The only remaining strike in 
progress in South Carolina late in the 
veek was at the Anderson Cotton Mills, 
hut efforts were being made by State 
\uthorities to affect an early adjustment 
there. 

Operatives of both the Poinsett and 
Brandon plants at Greenville, S. C., 
vhere work was resumed this week, ex- 
pressed satisfaction upon the outcome of 
the strike, and friendly and harmonious 
relations existed between all parties con- 
cerned. County and municipal officials 
complimented the strikers upon their 
derly behavior during the dispute. 

Organizers of the United Textile 
\Vorkers of America continued their 
fforts to increase union strength in the 
South. Thomas F. McMahon, president 
i the organization, addressed a large 
gathering at Marion, N. C., while other 
representatives of the union appeared 
betore groups of textile workers in the 
Carolinas. Officials of the labor union 
claimed 16,000 textile operatives had 
joined their ranks in South Carolina 
and that 17 local chapters were func- 
tioning in the State. 

Testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufacturers, May 20, Aug. 
W. Smith, president, Brandon Corp., 
stated that the average wage for 55 
hours work in his mills before the re- 
cent strike was $16.55, and that the 
average monthly rental for homes was 
$3.60. H. Arthur Ligon, textile execu- 
tive, Spartanburg, S. C., also appeared 
before the committee in Washington. 


Seek Simplification of 
Textile Machinery Parts 


A meeting of manufacturers of textile 
machinery parts has been called by the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau 
of Standards, to be held at the Astor 
Hotel, New York City, on Wednesday, 
June 5, at 10:00 a. m., Daylight Saving 
lime. 

A digest of previous replies indicates 
that all concerned are in favor of a 
simplification, and would be glad to at- 
tend a meeting of manufacturers, to dis- 
cuss the proposition in detail. 

It is suggested that those who attend 
bring samples of bobbins, spindles, pa- 
per tubes or cones, etc., blue prints and 
ther exhibits, to facilitate the discus- 
sion and assist the conference in making 
lefinite progress with the proposed sim- 
lification. 


David H. Levine Bedding Co., 80 
Franklin St., New Haven, Conn., has 
‘warded contract to Isaac Cohen, 24 
Sylvan Ave., New Haven, for a three- 
tory brick and steel plant addition 34x- 
22 ft., to cost $40.000. 





Chatillon-Tubize Acetate Plant 


Joint Company Owned by These 
Firms to Manufacture at Hopewell 


LANS for the organization of a new 

company to produce cellulose acetate 
rayon yarn, which will be known as the 
American Acetate Silk Co., and which 
will be jointly owned by the Ameri- 
can Chatillon Corp. and the Tubize 
Artificial Silk Co. of America, were 
announced this week at the offices of 
the two parent companies in New York. 

Coincident with the announcement, 





Wool Institute to Hold 
Meeting of Broad Scope 


The annual meeting of the 
Wool Institute will be held in 
the offices of the Institute on 
Tuesday, May 28, and will be 
much broader in scope than any 
previous gathering. Over 400 
acceptances have been received, 
according to officials, from men 
in every field from_ sheep 
grower to retailer. A. D. White- 
side, president of the Institute, 
will deliver his annual address. 

The gathering will also listen 
to addresses from men actively 
connected with the wool in- 
dustry, from the raising of raw 
wool right through the manu- 
facturing and selling processes 
into the hands of the retailers. 

The wool growers will be 
represented by Mr. Balmer of 
the Ohio Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and Mr. Hagenbarth of 
the National Wool Growers 
Association. Mr. Grossman of 
I. Grossman & Co., women’s 
wear manufacturers, and 
William Goldman of Cohn, 
Goldman & Co., men’s clothing, 
will speak from the garment 
manufacturers’ angle. A. W. 
Elliot of the Boston wool 
trade, will speak for wool deal- 
ers, and Mr. Collins of R. H. 
Macy & Co., for retailers. 
H. E. Peabody, of the Wool 
Institute, will speak as repre- 
sentative of the weavers of the 
industry. Other Institute mem- 
bers on the speaker’s list are 
Allan Mitchell. Lewis Hird and 
Franklin W. Hobbs. 








the American Chatillon Corp. made it 
known that three men, prominently iden- 
tified with the Tubize company, had 
just been placed on the Chatillon board 
of directors. Roland Taylor, chairman 
of the board of the Tubize company, 
was one of those named to the direc- 
torate of Chatillon. The others were 
Rufus W. Scott, president of the R. W. 
Scott Hosiery Mills, and John Wyckoff 
Mettler, president of the Interwoven 
Hosiery Co. and president of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturerers. Both of the 
fatter, as well as Mr. Taylor, are direc- 
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tors of the Tubize company. It was 
further announced by the Chatillon cor- 
poration that Mr. Scott had been elected 
chairman of Chatillon’s board of direc- 
tors. 


Hint of Merger Seen 


These developments led to specula- 
tion in the trade, about the possible pros- 
pects of a merger of the parent com- 
panies. Officers of Chatillon and Tu- 
bize, who were interviewed stated em- 
phatically that no merger or consolida- 
tion was contemplated, adding that the 
two corporations would continue to op- 
erate their own businesses independ- 
ently. It was pointed out that there is 
no competition between them, inasmuch 
as Chatillon at present manufactures 
rayon by the acetate and _ viscose 
processes, while the Tubize yarn is pro- 
duced by the nitro-cellulose process. 
Representatives of the Chatillon com- 
pany stated that that firm would con- 
tinue to make acetate rayon. 

While insisting that no merger was 
contemplated, executives of the com- 
panies backing the project admitted that 
the arrangement would bring them close 
together. “It will be a sort of family 
party” was the expression used by one 
spokesman, in describing the relations 
between Chatillon and Tubize. Further 
intimation of the strengthening co- 
ordination between the two companies 
was found in an announcement, issued 
by Chatillon stating “It is expected that 
the Tubize Artificial Silk Co. will in 
a short time elect Dr. D. M. Balsam as 
member of its board of directors.” Dr. 
Balsam is president and chairman of the 
committee of foreign negotiations of 
the Chatillon company. 


To Elect Officers Shortly 


The new company will be organized, 
and officers elected shortly, it is under- 
stood. The firm will build a plant at 
Hopewell, Va., near the present Tubize 
plant. The new plant will cost, with 
equipment, approximately $3,500,000. 
Work on the plant is expected to be 
under way within two months. The 
plant will have a producing capacity 
of 7,500 pounds daily, it was stated. 

The actual capitalization of the 
American Acetate Silk Co., could not be 
learned, but it is reported to be in the 
neighborhood of $6,000,000. It was an- 
nounced that the capital would be sub- 
scribed and the new company operated 
on a “strictly 50-50 basis” by Chatillon 
and Tubize. 

Executives of the Tubize who were in- 
terviewed, were reluctant to discuss the 
new project, beyond commenting that 
it was part of “the expansion program 
of the Tubize Co.” It was intimated 
that a formal statement would be issued 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Dangers of a Burlap Tariff 


LTHOUGH the Republican members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee made it plain in their 
supplementary report on the Hawley bill that they had 
given careful consideration to the arguments presented 
by proponents of a radical advance in duties on jute 
burlaps, and are unalterably opposed to this type of 
protection, and despite the practically certain endorse- 
ment of the committee’s position by the House Repub- 
lican conference and the House as a whole, the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York has 
now carried its campaign for a high burlap duty to the 
Senate Finance Committee, but without adding anything 
of importance to their original brief or those of other 
proponents. This being the case, and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee being likely to oppose more strenuously 
even than the House Ways and Means any tariff ad- 
vances involving a heavy tax upon farmers, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the proposal will fare any better 
in the Senate than in the House. 
The for the domestic cotton 
textile industry of a sufficiently high tariff upon jute 


fundamental danger 
burlaps to cut off the major portion of imports, bears 
no direct relation to its probable effect in abnormally 
stimulating the production of short, low-grade cottons 
at the expense of sorely needed increased supplies of 
1 to 14 inch uplands, nor to the enormous increase in 
the cost of bags and bagging to farmers including cotton 
planters. It is based directly upon the fact that for the 
cotton textile industry it represents a tax for the benefit 
of a very few manufacturers and commission merchants 
at the expense of the many. 

Its proponents claim that it will make an increased 
demand of from a minimum of 650,000 bales of cotton 
annually to well over a million bales, and this will all 
In the few seasons when 
the domestic crop has exceeded 15,000,000 bales this 


be short, low-grade cotton. 


additional consumption would raise average prices for 
the whole crop one to two cents a pound, even though 
manufacturers of osnaburgs and other bag goods should 
import cheaper Indian cotton, as undoubtedly would be 
their policy. This season, with a prospective carry- 
over of less than 1,300,000 bales, the average price of 
cotton might easily have been raised two to three cents 
a pound if the proposed burlap tariff had been operative. 
In the many recent seasons when the crop has ranged 
from 8,000,000 to 13,000,000 bales the average advance 
in prices of the whole crop for any season would nat 
urally have been much more radical with an extra aver- 
age consumption of around a million bales. 

Domestic and Indian would be the 


cotton growers 
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eek 


chief beneficiaries of an approximately prohibitive tariff 
upon jute burlaps, but it is possible that the farmers’ 
support of such tariff propaganda would be more en- 
thusiastic if they did not fear that Indian cotton would 
become the substitute of Indian jute, and that a prohibi- 
tive tariff upon burlaps would be followed by an equally 
prohibitive tariff upon jute bagging for cotton. Per- 
haps, also, this propaganda would have the more general 
support of manufacturers of coarse cottons if they did 
not fear that the benefits would have to be shared with 
paper makers. 

The maximum benefits to accrue to the cotton textile 
industry from an approximately prohibitive duty upon 
jute burlaps would be shared directly only by coarse 
goods mills operating a few hundred thousand spindles 
and complementary machinery. 





The removal of the 
pressure of their competition would, it is true, have a 
certain beneficial effect upon manufacturers of medium 
counts, but for these minor benefits the whole industry 
would be obliged to pay an annual tax in the shape of 
cotton prices enhanced in average value anywhere from 
one to five cents a pound, or even more in short-crop 
seasons. It would be a tax upon the whole cotton textile 
industry, and upon the farm industry for the benefit 
of a comparatively small, selfish interest. This in itself 
would be an economic crime of the first magnitude, but, 
with cotton deteriorating in length and character and 
with a steadily increasing scarcity of 1 to 14 inch cottons, 
it would be economic suicide to place such a premium 
upon the growth of short, low-grade cotton. 


—_—_——_0 
Economic Balance—And How ? 


EXTILE manufacturers may fail to gain as much 
encouragement as other classes of indus- 
trialists from the prediction of President Hoover’s com- 
mittee on recent economic changes to the effect that an 
increasingly prosperous future for the country may be 
looked for, provided that the present economic balance 
between production and consumption of wealth can be 
maintained. For several years wealth has been produced 
by the textile industry on a record-breaking scale, but it 
has not been balanced by consumption and 


many 


a relatively 
smaller percentage of the wealth produced has accrued 
to textile mill officials and stockholders than ever before. 
The coal and oil industries have been in a similar pre- 
dicament, and according to the political representatives of 
farmers they are also in the same boat. 

In emphasizing the necessity of economic balance the 
survey develops some interesting suggestions and tru- 
isms; for instance, it states correctly that “if either 


management or labor disregards the common interest— 
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to this extent equilibrium will be destroyed for all.” 
It is equally true that “our complex and_ intricate 
economic machine can produce, but to keep it producing 
continuously it must be maintained in balance.” 

The textile industry as a whole has been suffering and 
continues to suffer because it is out of balance. Undoubt- 
edly the balance of the textile manufacturing machine 
could be improved, but the particular type of economic 
unbalance from which it is suffering is a productive 
capacity that is in excess of normal consuming demand. 
Leaders of the industry are well aware of methods by 
which economic balance could be restored, but either 
they are not legal under Federal anti-trust laws, or are 
extremely difficult of application because of the indus- 
try’s inability to co-operate. 

President Hoover’s committee has done a fine piece 
of work in emphasizing the need of maintaining eco- 
nomic balance as the basis of continued prosperity, but 
the textile industry impatiently awaits explanation of 
how its economic balance may be restored legally. 


COr 


Sloan Answers a Question 


PERENNIAL question is: “What opportunity is 

there for technically trained men in the textile in- 
dustry?” The answer is usually a routine one and 
couched in generalities. 

George Sloan, secretary of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, departed from this precedent in his address at the 
30th annual meeting of the alumni of the [Lowell Textile 
Institute last week. He gave a specific answer and linked 
together, more clearly than has ever been done before, 
the relation between the new order of things in textile 
manufacture and the new opportunity which presents 
itself to the technically trained man. 

Tracing the growth of the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry from the days when almost anything which was 
made could be sold, to the present time when considera- 
tion must be given in advance to such factors as what 
the market wants, its capacity to absorb any given prod- 
ucts, and the ability of individual firms to supply those 
products or design new ones and have enough left to 
show a return on the investment, Mr. Sloan pointed out 
that this change has created an unprecedented opportunity 
for men with analytical and technical training. 

He emphasized the need for a type of leader who 
bases his actions, not upon a “hunch” or upon the old 
rule-of-thumb methods, but upon a thorough analysis 
of all the known facts. He admitted that there were 
some mill executives who continue to produce to mill 
capacity with utter disregard of market capacity who 
prefer not to be bothered with changes or improvements 
in construction or design and who know little and care 
less for market research. However, as he pointed out, 
the day of this minority is over since it is a foregone 
conclusion that their stockholders cannot expect a return 
on their investment. 
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Touching on the subject of obsolescence due to style 
changes, Mr. Sloan remarked that we in the textile in- 
dustry must consider that while certain fabrics and gar- 
ments are fashionable this season, this fact does not 
guarantee that they will be fashionable next year or three 
years from now—unless they are made so. He empha- 
sized those last five words—umless they are made so—and 
pointed out that therein lies one of the great opportunities 
for the textile expert. 

These thoughts are significant not only to textile school 
graduates and to those who are still in training, but to 
every executive and to every individual identified with 
the production and distribution of textiles. It is no 
longer a question of whether or not a manufacturer 
likes to have technically trained men in his mill. The 
point has been reached where every executive is forced 
to utilize the services of men who know how to get facts 
and who know how to use them after they are secured. 
The industry has recognized this basic principle in its 
establishment of such organizations as The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute and The Wool Institute, whose function is a 
fact-finding and 





fact-interpreting one. However, it 
cannot stop there. The same attitude which has impelled 
manufacturers to set aside a considerable sum of money 
every year for this fundamental work must be carried 
down the line to every individual connected with every 
enterprise if success is to be achieved. 

Never before, as Mr. Sloan pointed out, has there 
been such a real opportunity for men who combine knowl- 
edge with imagination as there is today. Upon the textile 
schools and other educational institutions rests the re- 
sponsibility of turning out men equipped to meet the new 
conditions. Upon the industry rests the responsibility of 
utilizing these trained men to the utmost. 





The Teati le Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: No worthwhile increase in 
volume of cotton goods business transacted this week 
along Worth Street was reported, but there was little 
doubt that there was improved tone and a better frame 
of mind among the majority of sellers. 

Wool Textile Markets: Adverse weather in New 
York has materially affected the spot demand for suitings. 
Houses with a large out-of-town clientele have been less 
affected, but even they note that duplicates are less. 

Knit Goods Markets: Outerwear knitters continued to 
report business in excess of production, with deliveries 


several weeks behind, on fancy sweaters and bathing- 


suits. There was a slight increase in the call for heavy- 
weight underwear, but lightweight underwear knitters 
complained that the cold weather had slowed up sales. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw and thrown silk prices 
fluctuated all week, and finally declined 5 to 10c. below 
preceding week. Very active business was reported, but 
at slim margin for traders. 
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Higher Burlap Duty Sought 





Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants Attack House Bill 


HE Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York made pub- 
lic May 24 a memorandum to Senator 
Reed Smoot, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, urging an adequate 
readjustment of the jute schedule in the 
new tariff as a means of necessary pro- 
tection for the entire cotton industry. 
Analyzing the bill drafted by 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
Association states that benefits of 
proposed cotton schedule “may be en- 
tirely nullified’ if the industry 1s not 
adequately protected from the rapidly 
growing imports of jute burlap. 
The text of the memorandum follows: 


the 
the 
the 


By its failure to readjust the tariff on 
jute and jute manufactures, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House has dis- 
regarded a measure of protection that 
would benefit the whole cotton manutactur 
ing industry. 


The industry generally is gratified that 
the Committee, in readjusting the cotton 
schedule, has corrected the principal flaws 


: present law, affecting manufacturers 
of finer cotton yarns and cloth. After 
making these readjustments, however, the 
Committee neglected altogether to provide 
proper and reasonable protection for the 
coarse goods section of the industry. It 
overlooked the fact that these mills are 
affected not so much by the imports of 
cotton yarn and cloth as by the rapidly 
mounting imports of jute burlap. The 
subtle way this trade has undermined large 
domestic markets for coarse cotton goods 
makes it difficult for those outside the in- 
dustry to understand its withering effect. 

During 1928 imports of jute burlap from 
India were 988 million yards. This trade 
was not confined to a single country, for 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, Italy, Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom (Scotland) manufactured from 
Indian jute and shipped to the United 
States an additional 177 million yards of 
jute burlap, making the total imports of 
this material 1,165,000,000 yards. 

During the same period imports of count- 


in the 


able cotton cloth, the largest item on the 
cotton schedule, amounted to 58.8 million 
square yards From the standpoint of 
yardage alone the imports of jute burlap 
last year were more than, twenty times as 
large as the imports of countable cotton 
cloth. This ratio indicates the relative im- 


portance of an adequate tariff on jute bur- 
lap to the entire cotton industry of this 
country, and is particularly significant in 
view of the rapid growth of burlap imports 
under the present tariff law. 

If the abnormal growth of this trade is 
not checked by an adequate protective tariff, 
the market for coarse cotton goods will be 
gradually stifled. An adequate tariff on 
jute burlap would benefit the entire cotton 
industry by restoring substantial markets 
for cotton goods and by counteracting the 
prevalent tendency of cotton mills to change 
their output from coarse to finer yarns and 
cloth. 

Che 
policy 


Committee states that the protective 
“does not exclude and is not in- 
tended to exclude foreign products from 
our markets, but does propose that such 


products should not come into this country 
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to the detriment of the American producers 
and wage earners.” There is a singular irf- 
consistency in the Committee’s failure to 
apply this principle to the jute schedule as 
it has applied it to the cotton schedule. 
Unless proper recognition is given to the 
effect of jute imports the benefits of higher 
rates on cotton yarn and cloth may be 
entirely nullified. 

In his report accompanying the bill, 
Willis Hawley, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, also pointed out that it is “funda- 
mental to the policy of protection that a 
duty on a raw material requires a com- 
pensatory duty on articles manufactured 
from it.” 

In allowing the present jute cloth sched- 


ule to stand, the Committee has deviated 
from this basic principle. Jute yarn is as 
definitely the raw material from which 
jute cloth is made, as jute is the 
raw material from which jute yarn is 
made. The present tariff fixes the basic 
rate on jute yarn at 53c. per pound and 
sets the rate on jute burlap made from 
these very yarns at lc. per pound. There 
is not only no compensatory relation be- 
tween these two rates but jute cloth hap- 
pens to be the solitary instance within the 
entire law where an article on the dutiable 


list carries a lower specific duty than that 
effective on the material out of which it 
is made. 

The Sub-Committee which prepared the 
jute schedule in the new tariff states: 

“The changes requested, placing higher 
duties on jute manufactures and transfer- 
ring jute from the free list to the dutiable 
list, could not be made without a detri- 
mental effect on the old and well established 
domestic jute manufacturing industries pro- 
ducing principally twist, twine and cord- 
age.” 

A proper duty on jute cloth, 
could not possibly affect American manu- 
facturers of jute yarn adversely. On the 
contrary, one of its effects would be to 
benefit them, for such a condition would 
make it possible to manufacture jute burlap 
in America and the companies most likely 
to engage in weaving this cloth would be 
those which now manufacture jute yarn. 
The only reason that jute burlap is not now 
woven in the United States is that it is 
economically impossible to do so under 
the present tariff. 

American cotton manufacturers have now 
standing idle sufficient equipment to weave 
every yard of this material required by the 
American market. Restoration of this mar- 
ket would increase the use of a basic agri- 
cultural commodity, strengthen a_ great 
domestic industry and mean the employ- 
ment of 25,000 people in manufacturing 
alone. 


however, 





Want Change In Carpet Wool 
Schedule 


PHILADELPHIA.—A number of repre- 
sentatives of the carpet trade will ap- 
pear before the House Ways and Means 
Committee within the next few days to 
ask for a change in the bill that was 
reported, especially as this applies to 
carpet wool specifications. 

Several in this trade have objected to 
paragraph 1101 asserting that present 
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provisions of the bill will make for un- 
certainty if this should become law in its 
present form. They ask for clarification 
of what shall be considered wool or hair 
in the grease and what shall be con- 
sidered as cleaned. 

The bill states that “wools or hair 
in the grease shall be considered as such 
as shall have been shorn from the animal 
without any cleansing, that is, in the 
natural condition; (2) washed hair and 
wool shall be considered such as have 
been washed with water only on the 
sheep’s back or on the skin; (3) scoured 
wools and hair shall be considered such 
as have been otherwise cleansed.” 

Local representatives will ask the 
committee that this feature of the bill be 
changed to specify that scoured means 
wools that have been cleansed after be- 
ing shorn from the sheep’s back or 
washed after being shorn. They feel 
this would remove uncertainty. 

In this connection it has been stated 
the trade belives the committee has made 
a more careful study of the wool sched- 
ule than previous tariff making com- 
mittees have done, three members hav- 
ing recently spent several days here dur- 
ing which time they visited and studied 
conditions in a number of the largest 
carpet concerns, to enable them to 
understand the needs of the trade. 





Texas Association Ready 


for Meeting, June 7-8 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Texas Textile Association will be held 
at Hotel Hilton, Waco, Texas, June 7-8, 
according to recent announcements from 
D. H. Poole, of Sherman Mfg. Co.. 
Sherman, Texas, secretary-treasurer of 
the vorganization. The meeting will open 
at 7:30 p. m. on the first evening and 
will be in charge of Hugh S. Clarke, 


of Miller Cotton Mills Division, C. R. 
Miller Mfg. Co., Waco, Texas, presi- 
dent of the association. 

Following the business session at 


:30 a. m., June 8, a banquet at noon 
will be the feature of the day. Presi- 
dent Clarke will act as toastmaster and 
a delightful program has been planned. 

Discussion of technical subjects at the 
meeting will include: 

1. Report from those attending the 


tile Show last fall at Greenville, S. C. 
2. One process picking—its adv: antages as 


Tex- 





to uniformity of blending, strength, even- 
ness, etc., compared with the two or three 
processes, 


3. Experience running loose- 
the card room and end-breakage 
ing strength on spinning. 

4. Different percentages of the following 
into 


its effect in 
and break- 


waste put | regular mix: card waste 
(not including lap waste), sliver drawing 
and all roving waste. 

5 


5. Number of beats per inch subjected to 
stock on breakers, 
ishers, with 
of cotton. 


intermediates 
reference 


and fin- 
to grade and staple 


6. Frequency of cleaning around cards, 
drawing, and roving frames. 

7. Frequency of stripping cards. 

8. Methods for determining the proper 
weight on drawing frame rolls on differ- 
ent weight sliver. 

9. Experience with one-process drawing 


run at low speed as compared with two 
processes at a higher speed. 
10. Means of eliminating slugs in roving. 
11. Kind of cots and number used per 
spindle per year on slubbers, intermediates 
and speeders. 
12. End breakage tests on roving frames. 
13. End breakage tests on spinning. 





Changes in American Woolen Co. 


Big Company Names R. S. Bartlett as General 
Manager and C. H. Silver as Selling Agent 


HE American Woolen Co. recently 
announced the resignation of Frank 
H. Carpenter as general manager, and 
the appointment to that position of the 
selling agent, Raymond S. Bartlett. 
While relinquishing the post of general 





Raymond S. Bartlett, Newly Appointed 
General Manager of American 


W oolen Co. 


manager, Mr. Carpenter, who has been 
in poor health for some time, continues 
as vice-president and a member of the 
board of directors. 

Charles H. Silver, recently appointed 
associate selling agent, is now elevated 
to selling agent. J. Sime Mercer, pre- 
viously assistant general manufacturing 
agent, is now general manufacturing 
agent. 

Other changes are the appointments 
of C. H. T. Saunders as associate sell- 
ing agent, Chester M. Lord as assistant 
selling agent, and Charles A. Spiller, 
department manager of Department 4, 
the women’s wear division of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Carpenter has been associated 
with the big company from its begin- 
ning in 1899. His career in the wool 
soods industry started as a boy, helping 
his father in a Greenwich (Conn.) mill. 
\s a young man he became superin- 
‘endent of the Sawyer Mill at Dover, 
N. H. and when that was acquired by 
the American Woolen Co., he was 
ransferred to the Anderson Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me., as agent. He also 
ater served as agent of the Saranac 
Mills at Blackstone, Mass., and finally 
‘! the Weybosset Mills at Providence. 


He then went to Boston to supervise 
the woolen division. Later he became 
general manufacturing agent, and in 
1926 was appointed general manager, 
vice-president and a member of the 
board of directors. 

The new” general manufacturing 
agent, J. Sime Mercer, is a native of 
Scotland and has been in this country 
for about 35 years. For 14 years he 
was connected with the Arden Mills 
finishing his time there as agent. In 
1923 he was transferred to Boston as 
superintendent of the worsted division, 





and a few years later appointed assist- 
ant general manufacturing agent. 

Raymond S. Bartlett is another who 
has served with the big company since 
its beginning. The greater part of his 
time has been spent in the manufactur- 
ing end, but when John W. Burrows 
resigned as selling agent in 1927, Mr. 
Bartlett came to New York to fill that 
office. Before that he was manufactur- 
ing agent for the company. 

Charles H. Silver has been with the 
American Woolen for 28 years, for the 
greater part of that time with the 
women’s wear department. A detailed 
account of Mr. Silver’s career was given 
on page 39 in the Feb. 23, 1929 issue 
of TextrtE Wortp when he had been 
made associate selling agent. 

The policy of promotion from within 
has been further carried out by the 


(Continued on page 65) 


Many at Chattanooga Golf Meet 





Annual Two-Day Tournament 
Draws Yarn Men and Knitters 


KILLFUL and colorful golf, inter- 

spersed with other forms of spark- 
ling entertainment, featured the fourth 
annual golf tournament of the Chatta- 
nooga Yarn Men’s Association, at the 
Chattanooga Golf and Country Club, 
May 16-17, when more than 50 hosiery 
manufacturers and others connected with 
the knitting industry enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of the association. 

Henry T. Bryan, of Champion Knit- 
ting Mills, Chattanooga, carried off first 
honors for 36 holes of golf and now 
has possession of the Chattanooga Yarn 
Men’s trophy, a beautiful loving cup that 
must be won three consecutive years in 
order to be permanently retained. Prize 
winners were determined by taking each 
participant’s combined score for both 
days, deducting the handicaps, and se- 
lecting the first 18 lowest scores. 

The scene of golfing activities was 
transferred on the first evening to the 
unique Tom Thumb course at Fairyland 
Club, on Lookout Mountain, near the 
city. Prizes were awarded by the Kau- 
magraph Co. for the low ball medal 
play foursome in the putting contest at 
Fairyland. 

{ Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet of the association 
held in the spacious club house of the 
Chattanooga Golf and Country Club, on 
the second evening, was another feature 
contributing to the pleasure of everyone 
attending the outing. French Campbell, 
Jr., president of the yarn men’s organ- 
ization, acted as toastmaster, while Bob 
Griffith, chairman of the golf committee, 
presented the prizes to winners in the 
tournament. 

Wilbur S. Lawson, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, was master of 
ceremonies following the banquet-dinner 
and presented several capable artists in 
dancing and singing numbers. The 
Merrymakers furnished instrumental 
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music throughout the evening, while 
Miss Helen Stuerkon, talented singer 
of blues, accompanied at the piano by 
Miss Betty Wolfe, charmed the gather- 
ing with several appropriate selections. 
Misses Dorothy McCormick and Vir- 
ginia Simpson offered a variety of danc- 
ing that was enthusiastically received. 
The popularity of the annual golf 
tournament given by the Chattanooga 


ee 





Foursome Containing First Prize Winner, 
H. T. Bryan. They Are (left to right): 


Dwight Williams. 

Henry Bryan, Champion Knitting Mills, 
Chattanooga. 

Walter Toy, Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
fork. 


F. Guy Henley, Nick-a-Jack Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga. 


yarn men increases each year, and again 
much credit was due to the officers and 
members of the various committees for 
the success of the entire program. Of- 
ficers of the association, in addition to 
Mr. Campbell, president, are: R. D. 
McDonald, vice-president, and F. N. 
Belk, secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the committees were: 
Golf and Prizes: R. H. Griffith, chair- 
man, C. L. Hall, Jr., and B. S. Hart. 
Invitations: R. D. McDonald and W. 
B. Purse. Entertainment: Wilbur S. 
Lawson, J. G. Hillborn and Tom Moore. 

At the annual banquet a committee 
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Groups at Chattanooga Yarn Men’s Golf Tournament 





Ed L. Dale, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
Sims Kead, Read Hosiery Mills, McMinn- 


ville, Tenn, 

A. E. Leonhardt, Ideal Hosiery Mills, Mary- 
ville, Tenn. 

Guy King, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Chattanooga. 


Co., 





T. Floyd Dooley, 
Mills. 

Wilbur Ss. Lawson, Standard - Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga. 

Fred Lupton, Chattanooga, 

A. A. Murphy, Industrial Rayon Corp., New 
York. 


Johnson City (Tenn.) 





M. M. Meeks, “Cotton,” Atlanta, Ga. 
George Walker, Harrison Hosiery Mills. 


R. C. Thatcher, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., Chattanooga. 
Harry Robinson, Atlas 
Chattanooga. 


Paper Box Co.. 
was appointed to draft and present re- 
solutions of respect and sympathy to the 
son of the late Bob Smith, of Smith, 
Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who died 
several months ago. The gathering 
stood for several moments in reverent 
esteem for the memory of the man who 
was instrumental in founding the annual 
golf tournament and outing. 


Prizes Awarded 


As first prize winner, H. T. Bryan, 
Champion Knitting Mills, was awarded 
the steak platter donated by Oscar 
Heineman Corp., in addition to posses- 
sion of the Chattanooga Yarn Men’s 








J. H. Davenport, Jr., Davenport Hosiery 
Mills, Ine., Chattanooga. 
Walter Seidel, Oscar Heineman Corp., Chi- 


cago, Ul. 
George West, Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chat- 
tanooga. 
George B. Smith, 


Miller-Smith Hosiery 


Mills, Chattanooga. 


vs 
2 


e ¥ 


* 


Gus Ganster. 
George Wallace. 

Jeff Gilreath, Cartersville 
Fred Scholler, 


(Ga.) 
Scholler Brothers. 


Mills, Ine. 


Joe Payson, Payson Yarn Co., New York. 
Walter Florine. 


lrophy. Other winners were as follows: 

(2) Clyde Wilkins of Champion Knitting 
Mills, silver pitcher given by Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co.; (3) Dudley Bryan, of Tubize Artificial 
Silk Co., golf bag presented by Charles 
Paulas and Laconia Needle Co.; (4) Fred 
Scholler, of Scholler Bros., zipper bag 
awarded by Cotton; (5) Walter Seidel, of 
Oscar Heineman Corp., silver candlesticks 
given by Central Franklin Process Co.; (6) 
Sam Diggle, representative of Dixie Mercer- 
izing Co., ice bowl donated by Hemphill 
Co.; (7) R. C. Aycock, of Aycock Hosiery 
Mills, flask given by Stetten Dryform Co.; 
(8) Floyd Dooley, of Johnson City Mills, 
golf bag presented by George Wallace; (9) 
Charles Hall, of Kaumagraph Co., ice tea 
set donated by Tubize Artificial Silk Co. ; 
(10) Walter Toy, of Scott & Williams Co., 
drinking set given by Industrial Rayon 
Corp.: (11) George Porges, of Kaumagraph 
Co., silver compote awarded by Laros Silk 
Co.: (12) John Kain, of Signal Knitting 
Mills, salad bowl, presented by Dixie Mercer- 
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Ve. C. Henderson, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., Chattanooga. 

Ben Dabbs, E. I. duPont 
Co., Ine., Chattanooga. 
N. M. Walker, Harriman 
Harriman, Tenn, 

T. C. Barbour, Renfro 
Mount Airy, N. C. 


de Nemours & 
Hosiery Mills, 


Hosiery Mills Co., 





Mark Wilson, Mark K. Wilson Construction 
Co., Chattanooga. 

Charles Hall, Jr... Kaumagraph Co., Chatta- 
nooga. 

George Porges, Kaumagraph Co., N. Y. 

W. Neil Thomas, Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
Chattanooga. 





Ralph C. Maultsby, TEXTILE WORLD, 
Greenville, S. C. 

F. N. Belk, Johnston Mills Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


D. R. Watson, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


izing Co.; (13) Jop Rickman, of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., matched clubs given 
by Cannon Mills, Inc., (14) A. A. Murphy, 
of Industrial Rayon Corp., flower vase 
donated by Johnston Mills Co.; (15) George 
West, of Dixie Mercerizing Co., matched 
wooded clubs presented by Leslie Oswald, 
of Paramount Textile Machinery Co.; (16) 
Tom Oliver, of Oliver Knitting Co., salad 
bowl given by Payson Yarn Co.; (17) W. 
(. Henderson, of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., two dozen golf balls donated by 
Franklin Needle Co.; (18) R. B. Davenport, 
Jr., of Davenport Hosiery Mills, cocktail 
shaker presented by John Lovell; and the 
nineteenth prize, which was awarded by the 
Kaumagraph Co., to the winning foursome 
in the putting contest at Fairyland, con- 
sisted of pocketbooks for Burton Frierson, 
of Dixie Mercerizing Co., and Harvey Wil- 
son, of Richmond Hosiery Mills, and silver 
corkscrews for W. H. Willard, of National 
Aniline Chemical Co., and T. C. Barbour, 
of Renfro Hosiery Mills. 
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HERE’S something awfully 


tempting about a fast-color 


guarantee tag. It dresses up a bit of 
piece goods or a garment most amaz- 
ingly. It’s surrounded with a certain 
glamorous mystery. Means so many 


things to so many people. 


To some manufacturers, the fast- 
color guarantee tag means that they'll 
be IT if they're caught with the 
goods. Of course, what gives the 
game its great thrill 1s the sporting 
chance that the returns will be small 
enough to safely absorb all redemp- 
tion costs and allow a satisfactory 


profit. 


TAG.. 


you re it! 


To some retailers, this little piece 
of printed mischief means only a 
shrugged shoulder, a way out of 
responsibility. They may be able to 
get some fast-color tags as something 
thrown in with a special lot of goods 
dyed with ordinary commercial col- 
ors. And if worse comes to worst, 


they always have two good plays. 


They can weep and gnash their teeth 
with their customers at the perfidy 
of the manufacturer, or they can 
turn on their customers with a tirade 
on careless laundering. 


But so often of late this amusing 
game is spoiled by the customers 
refusing to be IT all the time. They 
just won't play, and business is bad. 
Then the 


that it’s hard to get good American 


manufacturer insinuates 


fast dyes. Of course, he really knows 
better. 

After all, the best guarantee of 
color fastness is the use of fast colors. 


If good value is good business, then— 


Everybody Sets more for their money In 


FAST-DYED FABRI 


fi. DU 
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Obtaining Good Results in the 
One Bath Process of 


HE advantages of one- 

bath dyeing are econ- 
omy and a superior finish; 
but they are contingent 
upon a smoothly function- 
ing dyehouse and are 
quickly forfeited under ad- 
verse conditions. The diffi- 
culties in controlling dyes 
and obtaining good fastness 
— disadvantages of this 
process —can be satisfac- 
torily overcome by the 
methods explained in the 
accompanying article. The 
author finds that suitably 
applying dyes in the de- 
gumming bath gives as good 
fastness results as applying 
them in a subsequent bath. 


ideas as regards the practice of 

dyeing and degumming stockings 
in a single bath. This paper aims to 
rectify as many of these as possible. It 
does not aim to convince anyone that 
the method in question is the best one. 
Perhaps, in view of the diversity of 
requirements and of local conditions in 
hosiery mills, there is no best method. 

The advantages generally attributed 
to one-bath dyeing are economy and a 
superior finish. The disadvantages are 
the difficulty of controlling dyes and the 
inferior fastness of the dyes. 

As to the advantages, it must be con- 
ceded at once that they are quickly for- 
feited under adverse conditions. They 
are contingent upon a smoothly func- 
tioning dyehouse. The goods must not 
be kept in the boiling alkaline bath much 
longer than is necessary to degum them. 
But this much is very well understood 
by most hosiery men, and it is not the 
intention here to go into it. It is 
rather the two so-called disadvantages 
that need attention. 


. HERE are a good many mistaken 


Controlling Dyes 


The first disadvantage, the difficulty of 
controlling dyes, is quite real; but that 
does not mean, as some believe, that it 
is a difficulty which cannot be mitigated 
or overcome. It simply means that to 
the problems of dyeing previously de- 
gummed goods—viz, the problems of (1) 
water, (2) yarns, and (3) dyes—must 
be added another, (4) that of standard- 
izing the degumming material. 

Briefly, the problem of controlling 
dyes is the problem of keeping uniform 
conditions. The would-be variables 
must be made and kept, as nearly as 
possible, constants. 





*Superintendent of Dyeing, Knitting De- 
partment, Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 
Paper read at recent Piedmont Section meet- 
ing of American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. 


Hosiery Dyeing 


Water, the first problem, nearly al- 
ways merits and rewards special con- 
cern. The necessity for softness which 
has been well-advertised is recognized 
quickly enough. But the almost equal 
importance of having a slight uniform 
alkalinity (neutrality being too hard to 
maintain) is very often ignored. Yet 
it is common knowledge that raw water 
is subject to all sorts of seasonal fluc- 
tuations away from neutrality. Dyes, of 
course, will always keep in line with 
these changes instead of with a formula. 

An alkali reservoir is standard equip- 
ment with some softeners. Caustic Soda 
is fed from it into the water, the amounts 
being governed by tests made at inter- 
vals, using phenolphthalein and titrating 
with very dilute sulphuric acid. 

The importance of problem No. 2, that 
of getting a homogeneous supply of 
mercerized yarns and silk, has been in- 
sisted upon often enough not to require 
particular attention here. 


Dye Perfection 


But the third problem, relating to 
dyes, has had, on the whole, somewhat 
skimpy treatment. A great deal more 
intelligence has been expended in mak- 
ing dyes than in applying them. Yet 
there are difficulties on the empirical 
side that no laboratory man need be 
scornful of. The practical requisites 
for a perfect dye are so many and so 
various that perfection recedes to a 
rather remote hope. Chiefly, a dye 
should be (1) capable of level dyeing, 
(2) dischargeable, (3) unchanged by 
artificial light, (4) undisposed to “age” 
considerably, (5) thoroughly exhaust- 
ing, (6) unaffected by monel metal, (7) 
reasonably fast to washing, and (8) 
reasonably strong and soluble. 

No attempt has been made to recount 
these in the order of their value, because 
that varies from mill to mill; and no 
reference is made to price, for the ob 
vious reasons that dyes embodying all 
these characteristics are cheap at any 
of the current prices, and that the ma- 
jority of hosiery shades require well 
under 1% of dye. 

A word of explanation may make 
some of the points clearer. 


Level Dyeing 

1. The property of dyeing level is the 
rule among silk dyes, and the exception 
among cotton dyes. To dye mercerized 
cotton tops and feet a uniform shade is 
a nice problem, and it is complicated in 
the one-bath method by the presence of 
alkali tending to drive the cotton dyes 
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By L. J. McGinty* 


on more quickly, and by certain pro- 
cedures, principally concerning tempera- 
ture, which are dictated by the require- 
ments of finishing. Dyes that exhaust 
rapidly are unsuitable; so are dyes that 
do not begin exhausting until salt is 
added, for the exhaustion period of 
these is also short. The dye should be 
deposited slowly and steadily over a 
period of such length that the many 
surfaces in a batch of hosiery have all 
a chance to be exposed to it. Since it 
is necessary to have three such dyes, 
at least, for purposes of shade-matching, 
and since they must answer so many 
other requirements, it follows that a 
good deal of experimenting is necessary 
to find a good combination, unless some- 
one else’s efforts are made use of. 

2. Dischargeability is included be- 
cause black, that dyers’ haven, is not 
popular enough in hosiery to accom- 
modate all the redyes. Certain cotton 
reds and yellows, and silk blues, that 
would otherwise be satisfactory are dis- 
qualified. 

3. The effect of artificial light is dis- 
tinctly pernicious upon many combina- 
tions of dyes, because it tends to turn 
cotton blues and blacks green, and silk 
blues and blacks red, thus effecting 
unions which appear shockingly bad and 
which may look good in daylight. There 
are, of course, dyes that are not so 
affected, but they are not numerous. 


Ageing 


4. The phenomenon of “ageing” is a 
result of artificial drying. When a 
stocking is boarded, all the moisture is 
dispelled from the dyes, and some of 
them undergo a_ very considerable 
change of tone as they reabsorb it. To 
compensate, dyers steam their samples, 
but it is easily possible all the same 
for dyes that age excessively to deceive. 
Also, the man who must appraise the 
boarded work is much perplexed by a 
variety of dyes ageing in all directions. 
And, too, the dyer who works with 
these dyes is tempted now and then to 
depend on ageing to do what only an 
addition of dye can do. 

5. A residue of unexhausted dye in 
a bath is a potential source of trouble. 
It varies with the length of the bath 
and with the moisture content of the 
salt used. 

6. Hosiery dyers do not usually have 
to cope with the action of copper and 
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Re-H will be in step with his policy, too 
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| ome day he will 
buy chemicals | 


The hand that will be at the controls 
of industry in future years is even now 
acquiring skill and dexterity. It will 
direct no more important task than the 


purcha se of chemicals. 


R&H Chemicals and Service is a lever that 
will then, as now, respond 
quickly and intelligently to 
the needs of the chemical 


consuming industries. 


The reason for this ideal con- 


Kf 


CHEMICALS 


SERVICE 


dition .. . so satisfactory to our customer 
friends... is found in the R & H policy, 
applied with equal force to our diversi- 
fied manufacturing, sales and other ac- 
tivities. It is shaped along perennially 
vital lines, progressive in tone and con- 
structive in effect. 

As applied by R&H, this pol- 
icy has become a standard def- 
inition of quality in products 
and helpful cooperation. 


Building on a foundation laid in 1882 
Whe 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


R & H cooperates through its Laboratories with: 
RUBBER, CASE HARDENING, PLATING, 
BLEACHING, TEXTILE, PAPER, CERAMIC, 
REFRIGERATION, SOLVENTS and other industries 
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iron. And dye manuiacturers invari- 
ably and cheerfully dispose of monel 
with the phrase “practically unaffected.” 
But in certain instances they are in 
error—particularly in the case of the 
catechines, which are reddened in vary- 
ing degrees, and of most blues and 
blacks, which are in some manner, that 
seems to be augmented by the presence 
of alkalinity, reduced. The effect is 
most noticeable when the monel is new. 


The extent of the reduction varies with- 


different dye machines, and in some in- 
stances varies from time to time in the 
same machine. The sulphoncyanine silk 
blacks are notorious in this respect. 


“Reasonable” Fastness 


7. The word “reasonable” as applied 
to fastness lends itself as usual to as 
many interpretations as there are points 
of view. Some women do not think it 
unreasonable to expect the dyes in their 
stockings to remain unscathed by boiling 
soap solutions; and many merchants, 
being likewise uninterested in the merely 
technical difficulties of fastness, are in- 
clined to take the same view. And on 
the other hand, some dyers and dye 
manufacturers think it no more thgn 
reasonable that the stockings should be 
washed in cold water with neutral soap, 
and preferably with a little salt in the 
water. 

These are the extremes. Most women 
wash their stockings with kitchen or 
toilet soap in water that is not too hot 
to put their hands in, and they are 
justified in expecting the dyes to hold. 
Some will not hold—notably certain silk 
yellows. These can be distinguished by 
comparative wash tests. 

8. A good deal of latitude can be ex- 
ercised regarding these last two points. 
There are not many hosiery dyes that 
do not dissolve very readily in boiling 
water, and the question of strength 
ought not to be consequential except 
when concerning a choice between dyes 
in which the other considerations that 
have been described are about balanced. 


Variations in Shipments 


After good dyes have been selected 
and put to work, there is another dif- 
ficulty to be met—the variations in ship- 
ments from the manufacturer. To 
accept a lot of a dye that is off in 
tone or strength, is to invite confusion, 
unless the discrepancy is accurately 


judged and corrections for it made at 
once in every formula involved. It is 
well to order as large quantities as pos- 


. sible and to request the dye company to 


check them carefully against a mill 
sample. 

Returning to the fourth problem, 
which is peculiar to one-bath dyeing— 
to standardize the degumming material, 
usually an oil, the best procedure is 
probably the same as that recommended 
for dyes; viz, to get the manufacturer 
to keep a mill sample and try to hold 


the silicate content of his shipments as 
close to it as possible. It is easy to make 
comparative checks in the mill labora- 
tory with the same reagents used to test 
the water ; i.e., phenolphthalein and sul- 
phuric acid. 

As to the idea that dyes applied in a 
degumming bath are not as fast as those 
applied in a subsequent bath, the writer 
is skeptical. There is only one fair test 
—to use the same dyes under the two 
conditions; and this test reveals no 
difference. 


The Cotton Piece-Goods Dyehouse 





Equipment and Dyes Employed— 
Good Results with Vat Colors 


By Richard M. Mitchell* 


WELL - BALANCED dyehouse, 

based on a medium-sized produc- 
tion in various types of dyes, should 
contain one to two dozen jigs—part of 
them iron, if for sulphur colors; and 
part of them wood, if for basic colors. 
Of course, Monel metal or stone jigs 
are very good if they can be afforded. 
The jigs should have a plentiful supply 
of water and steam to pave delays be- 
tween changes, and a large outlet to 
empty them quickly. Much delay in pro- 
duction frequently is caused by such 
deficiencies. 

There should be at least one continu- 
ous eight- or nine-box machine which 
can be used for many purposes, such as 
washing gray goods for dyeing, dyeing 
sulphur colors, dyeing vat colors, rais- 
ing mineral shades after padding, 
diazotizing, developing, etc. 

There should be two padders—one 
perhaps connected to a set of cans, and 
the other equipped with a_ batching 
arrangement and a reel to plait into 
trucks. These padders should be so 
equipped that the spray system of dye- 
ing can be used, or that the goods can 
be run into a small pad box of five to 
20 gal. capacity. The equipment should 
also include one or two water mangles. 

*Superintendent of dyeing, 
Print Works, Greensboro, N. C. 
is an abstract of address delivered before 
recent meeting of Piedmont Section of 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists. 





Proximity 
The article 





Continuous Dyeing Machine Coloring Cotton-Rayon Piece Goods in a Southern Plant 
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The modern dyehouse must have 
some simple laboratory equipment to 
test new dyes offered and samples from 
regular shipments against standing 
orders. In order that the dyer should 
not be burdened with this detail, a 
young graduate chemist from one of 
the textile schools would be valuable for 
this work. 

Today the dyer, in addition to his 
practical knowledge and _ experience, 
must have a systematic mind, so that his 
records of formulas and filing system of 
dyeings are correct and easily accessible. 
In jig work, dyed swatches from every 
roll, and in machine dyeing, swatches 
from every 500 yd., should be taken, 
properly marked, and held for a reason- 
able length of time so that a study of 
any changes during subsequent opera- 
tions can be made, and a record re- 
tained for dyeing of future lots which 
must be duplicated or changed. 

There is a full selection of shades in 
the direct or substantive colors, which 
are easily dyed on jig or padder. While 
many of these colors are of excellent 
fastness to light, they are not fast to 
washing as a class. They are well 
adapted for sateen linings, mercerized 
or plain with a schreiner finish, and are 
readily dyed on the spray padder up to 
speeds of 150 yd. per minute. This 
insures evenness of shade from the be- 
ginning to the end of the run, since the 
problem of exhaustion is avoided. 

The success of basic dyeing depends 
largely on the mordanting with tannic 
acid, since basic dyes have practically 
no affinity for cotton. The tannin can 
be applied more satisfactorily in the 
padder with the batching arrangement, 
while the jig should be used for the 
antimony and dyestuff. This method in- 
sures an even impregnation from sel- 
vage to selvage and overcomes the ten- 
dency to dark edges which often occurs 
when the tanning is put on in the jigs. 

The use of diazotizing and developing 
dyestuffs is limited very largely on 
piece goods to those styles which are to 
be white discharges, or discharges with 
vat colors, and there is an enormous 
field for this class of work. The diazo- 
tizing and developing give results ex- 
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| Us This isthe age “| 


+ Quality ; : 


GDC Dyestuffs are Standard be Quality 


RECAUTIONS taken to insure the a 
P* textiles should include the selection of 
dyestuffs. For the quality of the dyestuffs adds 
to the value of fabrics—or takes something 
from them. 


G D C therefore lays great stress on quality. It 
is rigidly carried out in every G D C manufac- 
turing process. As a result these dyestuffs are 
not surpassed for established excellence. 


Add an extra sales appeal to your fabrics 


through the use of GD C dyestuffs. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. of the 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. and by 
dyestuffs manufactured by GENERAL ANILINE WORKS, Inc: 
I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE _ BOSTON aa. OTTE formerly 
159 High Street - Ist Street 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT PROVIDENCE ye GRASSELLI DYESTUFF 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., ena ae a pei “4 CORPORATION 
Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 111 Arch “tose , oe beoan Meee Albany, N. Y. and _ Grasselli, N. J. 
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tremely fast to washing, and they, with 
one or two exceptions, are easily dis- 
chargeable. 

While in the production of extremely 
fast khakis, sand, or Hong Kong shades, 
with mineral dyes, it is advantageous in 
many ways to age the goods after pad- 
ding and dyeing, before raising with 
caustic and soda ash in the continuous 
machine, this is not essential. Some 
plants are getting desirable results with- 
out ageing, although probably at some- 
what additional cost. 


Vat Colors 


The so-called vat colors are of great- 
est interest and importance to everyone 
concerned, from the dyer to the ulti- 
mate consumer, since they constitute as 
a class the fastest range of colors yet 
produced. There are now several 
classes of vat colors: the Indigoids, such 
as the Sulphanthrene, Cibas, and Hy- 
drons; the Anthracenes, such as Pon- 
sols, Indanthrenes, Carbanthrenes, and 
Anthrenes; and the Indigosols, which 
are not produced in this country so far. 
As a class, the Anthracenes are the most 
permanent, while the Indigosols are of 
special interest, since they are -water- 
soluble colors and can be padded in the 
manner of direct colors, dried, and de- 
veloped to shade. They are converted 
vat colors, principally Indigoids, and 
the ease of application makes them 
worthy of attention, as they represent 
a definite indication of progress. The 
European manufacturers are working 
on the problem of converting the An- 
thracenes into water-soluble dyeing 
colors, and when such a line of dyes are 
available at a reasonable cost, the dyeing 
of fast colors will be revolutionized. 

The jig method is still the most com- 
monly used for medium and dark shades 
in vat colors. The paste colors are 
padded on unreduced. Then the goods 
are rolled up off the padders and taken 
to the jigs where the colors are re- 
duced and oxidized. Dyes in powder 
form are not considered suitable for 
this method, as speckly dyeings often 
result. On the other hand, the prob- 
lem of evaporation from an open barrel 
of paste color with the consequent 
change of strength must be overcome. 
One plant has constructed an air-tight 
storeroom for keeping opened barrels of 
paste colors, and a large humidifier 
keeps the air so well saturated that no 
evaporation and drying out can take 
place. The pad jig method is a most 
particular one, as troubles with specks, 
foam, and dark edges are common; but, 
when mastered, the results are especially 
good. 

Powdered dyestuffs can be readily 
used in the padding method, as the 
color is padded on reduced so that the 
uniformity and strength of dye is 
assured. This process is coming into 
general use for medium- and _light- 
weight mercerized cloths, while several 
companies are conducting research with 
heavy goods on this method, in which 
the cloth is padded with a heavy set and 
passes directly into a continuous eight- 
or nine-box machine for the develop- 
ment and soap’n* process. 





Airplane View of Peerless Woolen Mills; New Mill at Right 


Peerless Woolen Mills Enlarge 





Build New Yarn and 
Cloth Mill, 465x144 Ft. 


N outstanding example of the suc- 

cessful manufacture in the South of 
textiles, other than cotton or rayon, is 
the record of the Peerless Woolen 
Mills, Rossville, Ga., engaged in the 
production of cassimeres for men’s and 
boys’ wear, and also automobile up- 
holstery fabric. This concern was es- 
tablished in 1906; by J. L. Hutcheson, 
Sr., and has enjoyed a long period of 
profitable operation and _ continued 
growth. 


Modern Woolen Plant 


The new woolen plant that has just 
been completed at Rossville, adjacent to 
the original buildings, is unusually 
modern in both design and equipment. 
The structure has a vibrationless floor 
consisting of a nine-inch concrete base 
upon which a three-inch creosoted wood 
floor is laid. The walls are of brick and 
are provided with steel sash and all- 
daylight windows, affording a maxi- 
mum of light for daytime operation. 
Steam heat is generated by three 350-hp. 
boilers. 

The new structure, which is 465x144 





ft., was designed and erected by the 
mills’ own organization. A portion of 
the building is three stories in height, 
including the basement, 100x144 ft., 
which houses the picker machinery, and 
the third story which is occupied by 
storage space and quarters for the de- 
signers. The main floor extends the en- 
tire length of the building, and houses 
the carding, spinning, and weaving ma- 
chinery, which is featured by an 
arrangement to eliminate all unnecessary 
handling of goods in process. 


Ring Spinning Frames Installed 


The additional equipment installed in 
the new plant will enable the company’s 
maximum production on double-shift 
operation to reach 100,000 yds. weekly. 
Total equipment in operation, when the 
new plant reaches normal production, 
will include 36 sets of cards; 13,560 
spindles, and 225 broad looms. Whitin 
ring spinning frames and Crompton & 
Knowles 82-in. automatic looms have 
heey installed. With both day and night 


(Continued on page 57) 





Interior View Showing Cards and Ring Spinning Frames 
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CELLOSOLVE'’ 


@ CELLOSOLVE has brought to the textile industry a new and 


important development of far-reaching interest. 


® CELLOSOLVE is used in the printing of basic dyes to secure 
greater solubility of the dyestuff; to give better dispersions of the 
dye; to increase penetration of the fibre and secure greater fastness 


to washing. In addition it produces deeper, fuller and brighter 
shades. 


® CELLOSOLVPE’S usefulness is not limited to basic dyes. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is a good solvent or dispersion medium for dye- 
stuffs of all classes. CELLOSOLVE when used in connection with 


the so-called water soluble vat dyes is particularly valuable. 


®@ CELLOSOLVE permits the use of more concentrated dye solu- 
tions than have heretofore been available. In many cases the 
deeper shades resulting from its use have enabled manufacturers to 
secure a standard shade with less dye. 


@ CELLOSOLVE has applications in every textile color shop 
whether the color be for cotton, wool, or artificial silk. Penetration 
of cellulose acetate silks is greatly enhanced by the use of 


CELLOSOLVE. 
@ CELLOSOLVE is likewise found to be invaluable in the manu- 


facture of pyroxylin coated or printed fabrics due to its lack of odor. 


For further information consult our Technical Department. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Thirty East Forty-second Street 


NEW YORK 
aa 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


* Trade Mark Registered 
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Control, Computation, Faults and Tests 


In Warp Mercerizing 


By John H. Skinkle 


Department of Chemistry, Lowell Textile Institute 


HE automatic control and record- 

ing of conditions of temperature 

and pressure in the mercerizing 
process have been almost completely 
neglected until the last few years. The 
advantages of recording thermometers 
in a process such as_ mercerization, 
where the effect of temperature is im- 
portant, seems quite obvious. Record- 
ing instruments should not, however, 
entirely replace personal inspection by 
the operator of the machine — they 
should serve as an additional precau- 
tion, 

In this connection, it might be well 
to mention that some modern recording 
instruments are equipped with a device 
to be pressed by the operator when he 
reads the instrument, and which reg- 
isters on the chart, thus insuring that 
the instrument will be read by 
the operator at regular inter- 
vals. The use of instruments 
which control the concentration 
of solutions by the conductivity 
of the solution is also advan- 
tageous in producing uniformly 
mercerized yarns with the least 
possible excess of solution. The 
use of temperature controls on 
an air dryer is so desirable as to 
be almost a necessity. 

To sum up, automatic control 
is desirable on the last caustic 
box, the acid box, and the air 
dryer. All of these controls should 
be of the recording type, so as to 
furnish a permanent record for 
each lot of yarn. In addition to 
these controls, the use of recording 
thermometers at certain points is 
tremely helpful. These points are 
boiling boxes; the caustic boxes; the 
caustic washes, especially the first and 
last wash; the acid box; the ammonia 
box; and the softener box, if softener 
is used. In addition to these, the use 
of recording pressure and temperature 
instruments on auxiliary equipment is 
very helpful in recalling exact plant con- 
ditions for any definite lot of yarn and 
preventing neglect or incompetence by 
the workmen in charge of the equip- 
ment. 


ex- 
the 


Computations 


ln making up the drafts, as has 
ilready been said, they should be 
arranged so that the weight of the draft 
per thousand yards is about 90 lb. The 
method of obtaining this is best shown 


_*The previous two appeared Jan. 19, p. 
and April 13, p. 53. 


conditions. 


by an example. Assume that a set of 
two-ply 60s warps containing 375 ends 
per warp is to be made up. How many 
warps should be combined in a draft? 


60s 2-ply is equivalent in weight to 





single 30s. Single 30s = ae 
= pounds per yard or +0 eR 


pounds per thousand yards. 


Since there are 375 ends per warp, 
375 x 1,000 
30 x 840 

per thousand yards. This figures out 
14.9 lb. per thousand yards. Since 90 
lb. per thousand yards is allowable, we 


may combine 


one warp weighs pounds 


149 = 6.04 or an even 


In this concluding number of the 
series of three articles on warp mercer- 
ization,* Mr. Skinkle emphasizes the im- 
portance 
recording of temperature and pressure 
He explains how compu- 
tations of the draft are made; outlines 
the common mercerization faults and 
suggests remedies for them; and de- 
scribes tests for discovering merceri- 
zation in yarn, determining the strenght 
of caustic used, finding oxycellulose or 


hydrocellulose, and disclosing the pres- 
ence of unneutralized acid. 


of automatic control 


six warps to a draft. This may be more 
quickly found by the formula: 
Warps per 
chain = 75.6 x Equivalent counts 


Ends per warp 

Some figures may be given on the 
amounts of chemicals employed; but 
they must be considered as approximate 
only, since practice varies so widely in 
different plants. To mercerize 1,000 
lb. of yarn will require, approximately 
the following amounts of chemicals: 





Caustic, if recovering..... 185 lb. 
Caustic, if not recovering, 

SI Hissin: a's oxen since 250 Ib. 
Acid, if recovering ....... 145 Ib. 
Acid, if not recovering 

I eee 125 Ib. 
I is oy alesis acne 10 to 12 lb. 
EN i 6 feud ede oscawn 10 Ib. 

Ns io 8c oo wha enw 10,000 cu. ft. 


The finished yarn should have a high 
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and 


luster, a soft feel, should increase in 
strength at least 10%, and should in- 
crease in size about two counts—that is, 
a two-ply 60s yarn should become 
about two-ply 58s in size. 


Faults in Mercerized Yarn 


The faults usually found in mer- 
cerized yarns are lack of luster, uneven 
dyeing, and tendering. 

Lack of luster will be due usually to 
too weak caustic or too little tension. 

Uneven dyeing is not always due to 
faulty mercerizing. The dyeing opera- 
tion itself may be at fault, or the yarn 
may have received some _ addition 
between mercerizing and dyeing. If a 
sample of mercerized goods shows 
uneven dyeing, the goods should be 
stripped and re-dyed carefully. If the 
goods are then evenly dyed, the 
fault cannot be in the merceriz- 
ing. Regarding the second pos- 
sibility, the addition of some sub- 
stance between mercerizing and 
dyeing, several cases have come 
to the author’s attention where 
an oil has spotted the goods and 
one case where the yarn had been 
wound on cones impregnated with 
paraffin which had so coated the 
lower layers of yarn that they 
received practically no dye. 

Tendering of mercerized goods, 
if due to the mercerizing process 
itself and not to mildew or some 
other outside cause, may be 
either mechanical, due to chafing 
by the rolls of the machine or 
chemical due to the formation 
of oxycellulose from too long exposure 
of caustic-impregnated yarn to air or of 
hydrocellulose formed by acid which is 
too strong or too hot. 

The faults, tabulated, are as follows: 
A. Too little luster. 

1. Causes. 

a. Too weak caustic. 
b. Too little tension. 
2. Remedies. 
a. Increase 
caustic. 
b. More weights on the top rolls. 
B. Uneven dyeing. 
1. Causes. 
a. Dyeing. 
b. Extraneous material. 
c. Mercerizing. 
i. Variations in 
caustic. 
ii. Variations in 
acid. 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Serving 
Most Essential Industries 


HIS Company has been serving the most essential indus- 

tries with High Grade Alkalies of proved dependability for 
years. In the large modern Diamond Plants at Painesville, Ohio, 
numerous industrial alkalies are manufactured by the most 
modern and scientific methods—and in sufficient volume to 
meet carload lots in any desired quantity. Less than carload 
lots are quickly obtainable from local distributors in all 
principal cities. 





Diamond Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Wool Overseers Spring Meeting 


Enjoyable Time at Portsmouth, R. 1.— 
Nominations for Boston Fall Meeting 


HE National Association of Woolen 

and Worsted Overseers, an organ- 
ization of 1,600 department heads in 
the woolen and worsted manufacturing 
industry of New England and elsewhere, 
held its 46th semi-annual meeting and 
outing at Island Park, Portsmouth, R. I., 
Saturday, May 18. There was a “night- 
before” at the Narragansett Hotel, 
Providence, at which many superintend- 
ents and overseers were present with 
their wives to enjoy tea and entertain- 
ment directed by James J. Burns of 
Washington, R. I., chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 

The association meets twice a year 
and what the gatherings lack in the 
matter of discussion of technical affairs 
and trade outlook is more than com- 
pensated for, so it would seem, by the 
abundance of hospitality and good fel- 
lowship. The average overseer attend- 
ing the meeting is intensely interested 
in his own particular job and is not 
disposed to hear any broad-gauged dis- 
cussion covering the industry as a whole. 
A little knot of dyers will exchange 
more really valuable information regard- 
ing their particular problems than could 
be obtained in many formal meetings. 


Large Attendance 


The picture accompanying this story 
gives a good idea of the spring outing 
suggesting nothing academic but every- 
thing very human. More than 400 mem- 
bers were present, also a score of more 
of women, members of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. About 150 cars, 10 Fords, 
ind 6 straw hats completed the ensemble. 
During the progress of the meeting the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary enjoyed tea, cake and 
music in another section of the hall. 

The meeting was called to order at 
12 noon by President Thomas M. Dor- 
gan. Louis Carmark and J. J. Burns 
tor the committee of arrangement stated 
that plans had been perfected calling for 


an excellent dinner with entertainment 
and dancing and that it was hoped that 
the selection of Island Park for the 
place of meeting would prove acceptable. 
Applicé ations from 18 men for member- 
ship in the association were referred to 
the investigating committee to report at 
the fall meeting. 


Officers 


The chief business of the meeting was 
the nomination of candidates for elec- 
tion at the November meeting. It is the 
custom of the association to move the 
presidents up annually which leaves 
merely one nomination open, that of the 


Nominated 


third vice-president for which office 
there are usually several contestants. 
The executive committee offered the 


following list: President, 
Providence, R. L.; 


Albert Gill, 
first vice-president, 
James Ramsey, Providence, R. I.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Thomas Parkin, 
Lawrence, Mass.; third vice-president, 


John Campbell, Providence, R. I. From 
the floor were nominated for the third 
vice-presidency Abraham L. Booth, 


Woonsocket, R. I. and John B. Driscoll, 
Unionville, Conn. J. H. Pickford of 
Webster was nominated to succeed him- 
self as secretary. 

The association, unlike 
that might be mentioned, is accumulat- 
ing money. With this fact in mind John 
McCormack suggested that a portion of 
the surplus in the treasury be used to 
defray the costs of the dinner at the 
fall meeting, suggesting that each mem- 
ber be given two free tickets. His mo- 
tion was amended to read that one-half 
of the cost of the dinner tickets in con- 
nection with the next fall meeting be 
taken from the treasury of the 
ciation. 

A strong appeal was made by Presi- 
dent Dorgan for greater interest in bene- 
ficiary work and 11 new members 
signed up in the department. Out of 


some others 


asso- 


the large membership of the association, 
approximately 260 belong to the bene- 
ficiary department. Thomas Buchan, 
treasurer, and William E. Davidson, 
secretary, were both heard on this phil- 
anthropic work of the association and 
it is needless to add that both these 
venerable men were nominated to suc- 
ceed themselves at the fall meeting. 
Secretary Pickford was instructed to 
send an appreciatory letter to the con- 
cerns herewith who furnished cigars for 
the meeting: Howard Bros. Mfg. Co.; 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works; 
Davis & Furber Machine Co.; James 
Hunter Machine Co.; Birch Brothers; 
U. S. Color & Chemical Co., and the 
S. R. David Co., Inc. 


Peerless Woolen Mills Enlarge 


(Continued from page 53) 





operation ~~ mills will cunts about 
700 people. 

The original capital stock of the com- 
pany, $125,000, has not been increased, 
but expansions have been financed out 
of earnings. The initial equipment con- 
sisted of six sets of cards, 1,500 spindles, 
and narrow looms for the production of 
jeans. The Peerless Woolen Mills have 
followed a policy of adequate main- 
tenance for machinery and the replace- 
ment of obsolescent equipment, and this 
has contributed to their remarkable 
success. 

Officials of the company are: J. L. 
Hutcheson, Sr., president; J. L. Hutche- 
son, Jr., vice-president; H. M. McCul- 
lock, secretary and treasurer; and S. L. 
Hutcheson, sales manager, in charge of 
the New York office at 257 Fourth Ave. 
George H. Bradley, for eight years 
superintendent of the Hoosac Worsted 
Mills division of the Arlington Mills, 
in North Adams, Mass., was recently 
appointed superintendent of the Peer- 
less mills. 


Spokane (Wash.) Knitting Mills, with 
a capital stock of $40,000, have filed 
papers at Olympia, Wash., making an 


amendment changing place of business 
to Longview and changing name to O11 
Kaye Knitted & Rayon Products Co. 





Forty-sixth Semi-Annual Meeting of Wool Overseers at Island Park, Portsmouth, R: I., 


Showing Only Part of the Crowd 
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It is a “valve mark” which identifies sf 
and distinguishes every product of General Chemical Company's 
principal products 
General Chemical Company. Today, nee 
Sulphuric Acid 
ake - Nitric Acid 
as for years past, it stands as a war- Pnewalig ot 
ranty of uniformity in the product SS 
; : Acetic Acid 
which reaches you in the container Glauber’s Sale 
Aluminum Sulphate 
te : ies Disodium Phosphate 
bearing this shield. It protects you Se 
against variations in quality. It en- Bisulphite Soda 
: Baker & Adamson Quality 
ables you to standardize your proc- cH Ackis ened Rasgonts 
4 weer and 
esses. It is your guarantee of value. er 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


CABLE ApprReEs§8, LycurGus.N. Y. 


BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DENVER LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE ST, LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co., LTD., MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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Caution Advised for Second Half of Year 


Unfavorable Factors Suggest Advent of 
a Recession in Business Says Dr. Haney 


NE of the most notable 
() siavees in the last few 

weeks has been the de- 
cline in bank clearings. These 
have not only fallen from week 
to week bringing the April 
average under that for March, 
but they have fallen below a 
year ago. 


Bank Clearings Decline 


This decline is not entirely 
due to reduced activity in the 
stock market, for it has occurred 
outside of the speculative cen- 
ters. It is partly due to lower 
commodity prices, but is greater 
than can be explained on that 
ground. It is certainly not due to 
smaller payrolls, for these have in- 
creased. Foreign trade in April was 
considerably above a year ago. Indus- 
trial activity is at the peak. 

Probably the decline in bank clear- 
ings reflects some let-up in domestic 
trade. We know that department store 
sales made a relatively poor showing 
in April. Agriculture has received a 
severe blow through the slump in grain 
prices, and incidentally one of the larg- 
est declines in bank clearings has oc- 
curred in Chicago. 

Whatever may be the significance of 
the bank clearings, it can still be said 
that business is very active, particularly 
in the way of manufacturing produc- 
tion. The automobile and steel indus- 
tries are running at extraordinarily 
high levels, even though the former has 
shown some tendency to round off. 


Favorable and Unfavorable Factors 


The chief favorable factors affecting 
business are the continued rise in em- 
ployment and payrolls, the April gain 
in building permits and contracts, the 
strength of the Federal Reserve posi- 
tion (aided by recent gold imports), 
and the continued active demand for 
steel. Unfilled steel orders increased a 
little in April despite the heavy ship- 
ments. 

On the other hand, the most unfavor- 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 


1. Industrial activity holds at peak levels, 
but bank credit is strained and commodity 
prices declining. 

2. Some general business recession is prob- 
able in the second half of the year. 

3. The textile industries as a group are 
making little progress and care is needed to 
avoid over-production. 

4. Cotton 


able factors are the over-loaned position 
of the member banks, high money rates, 
declining commodity prices, and evi- 
dence that industrial production is at 
such a high level that some downward 
readjustment must occur before long. 
Exports declined quite sharply in April, 
and the setback in retail trade that oc- 
curred is also unfavorable. 

As to the future of business, the bal- 
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and wool manufacturers con- 
tinue to show low estimated earnings and 
their common stocks are not likely to make 
any sustained advance. 
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ance appears to be a little on 
the side of the unfavorable 
factors. Business activity will 
doubtless continue high for at 
least another month, but the 
unfavorable conditions are grow- 
ing in weight and increasing 
caution is advisable in making 
business plans that carry through 
the second half of the year. 
It should be remembered that 
increasing employment, freight 
traffic, ‘steel production, etc., 
while favorable for the present, 
may represent over-production, 
a possibility which is all the 
more significant at present as 
the commodity prices are declin- 
ing rather persistently. 

A gain in building activity last month 
was probably temporary, being largely 
influenced by the local situation in New 
York where prospective changes in the 
laws stimulated permits. 


Bank Credit Strained 


The strength of the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s position is largely apparent 
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GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Wholesale Dry Goods Sales— 


Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average—100; (Federal Reserve 
Board) Dep’t Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated)— 
Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 
for Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Business 


Research). 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 





Analyst is based on 


The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 


statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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Let us quote 
on your requirements of: 


Aniline Oil—Water White 99.5, Purity 


Sodium Sulphide—Crystal 30-33; 


Flake 60-627, Solid 60-62°7 
Carbon Tetrachloride 99.9 
Caustic Soda 76°, , Flake or Solid 


Epsom Salt Technical 
Magnesium Chloride 

Calcium Chloride, Flake or Solid 
Carbon Bisulphide 99.9°; 





The Ciba Company, Cedar and Wash- 
ington Streets, New York City, are 
exclusive sales agents for 


Midland Vat Blue Dyes 
Synthetic Indigo 20' | Paste 
Synthetic Indigo Powder 
Ciba Dyes 





UNCEASING SEARCH 
FOR NEW PROCESSES 


HE same policy of unceasing search for new processes 

and developments, that nearly 15 years ago resulted in 
the first American development of synthetic Indigo by the 
Dow Chemical Company, and later in a new and better process 
for the manufacture of Aniline, has proved particularly use- 
ful to the textile trades. It has been the means of setting 
higher quality standards in the industry. 


Today, a large part of the American textile consumption of 
Indigo is supplied by Dow. Midland Vat Blues (brominated 
Indigoes) give to the textile trades a wide range of fast colors 
which exceed in brilliancy, fastness, and affinity for fibre. 
Aniline Oil of Dow manufacture is water white and guaran- 
teed 99.5% pure. The high quality of Dow Carbon Tetrachlo- 
ride, Sodium Sulphide and other products will serve you well. 


Use Dow as your major source of supply. We will be glad to 
quote on your requirements. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 
90 West Street, New York City - - Second and Madison Streets, Saint Louis 


TRADE MARK 
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rather than actual, for the over-loaned 
position of the member banks must be 
considered as a potential strain on the 
nation’s reserves. In fact, the gold 
basis for the present total amount of 
bank credit is quite small. 

That member bank credit is strained 
may be seen in the high ratio of total 
loans and investments to total deposits. 
At this writing that ratio is 111.8, al- 
though it was high a year ago at 110.2. 
Bank loans are extraordinarily high in 
comparison with net demand deposits. 
Moreover, the continued high rates for 
time money reflect the same condition. 

We have never had such high rates 
for time money and commercial paper 
except near periods of crisis. 


Needs to Moderate Textile Output 


The chief textile industries, consid- 
ered as a group, are not making much 
progress. The general rate of machin- 
ery activity in the cotton, wool, and 
silk industries is about the same as the 
average for the years since 1921. 
Values, however, are below the average 
for that period, so that the total value of 
the total textile output is relatively low. 

This total value (estimated) of the 
chief textile products is about in line 
with wholesale dry goods sales. The 
latter gained in March, but were so law 
in February that the recovery did not 
bring the figure to a very satisfactory 
level. The close proximity of textile 
values to wholesale dry goods sales is 
not unfavorable, but neither does it 
afford a basis for much improvement. 

There was a decided drop in depart- 
ment store sales in April which brought 
the adjusted index for that month down 
below its average relation with textile 
machinery activity and close to the 
estimated value of the textile output. 
This is not favorable. 

In general, it is still highly desirable 
that the production of textiles should 
be held down, in order that the spread 
between the raw material and the fin- 
ished goods may be increased, or, at 
least, that the growth of the country 
may be allowed to bring demand gradu- 
ally up to the level of production ca- 
pacity. 


Cotton Mill Earnings Unsatisfactory 


New Bedford mill stocks were 
stronger in April, while southern mill 
stocks sagged further. The index for 
southern mill stocks was 116.1, against 
117 in March and 132.2 a year ago. 
New Bedford mill stocks rose to 50.1, 
against the March average of 48.9, and 
67.8 in April, 1928. Thus far in May, 
the trends have been similar to the fore- 
going. Some recovery from extreme 
depression is natural in the New Bed- 
ford mills, but no general improvement 
in earnings for cotton manufacturing 
as a whole is yet visible. The average 
margins of the manufacturers is too 
low for a fair profit and the continued 
high rate of mill consumption of cotton 
is of doubtful significance. 


No Basis for Rise in Wool Stocks 


Wool mill stocks appear to be moving 
irregularly sidewise. They reacted in 
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Fig. 2. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES—Net Earnings 
in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw material, labor, fuel, 
etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production (New York 


University, Bureau of Business Research). 
price 25 New Bedford cotton mill stocks (New Bedford Standard). 


New Bedford Mill Stocks—Average 
Southern 


Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern cotton mill stocks (R.S. Dickson & Co.). 


April, and thus far in May have been 
a little above the April average. The 
most favorable indication is the upward 
trend of the manufacturers’ replacement 
margins, which shows that wool textile 
prices are holding up better than the 
raw material. In part, however, the 
edge is taken off of this fact by the 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Wool Institute, Annual Meeting 
and General Conference, Institute 
Headquarters, New York City, 
May 28, 1929. 

Canadian Woolen and Knit 
Goods Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, May 31, 1929. 

Textile Associates Club, 30th 
Anniversary Meeting, Narragan- 
sett Hotel, Providence, R. I., June 
1, 1929. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Alumni Association of Philadel- 
phia, Textile School, June 6 and 7, 
1929. 

Texas Textile Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Waco, Texas, June 
7-8, 1929. 

Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation, Textile Exhibition and 
Style Show, Danielson, Conn., June 
13-15, 1929. 

Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Annual Outing, 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, Ore- 
land, Pa., June 25, 1929. 

Committee  D-13, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
City, N. J., June 25, 1929. 

South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Summer Ses- 
sion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 27-28, 1929. 

National Knitted 
Association, Annual Convention, 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., June 27-28, 1929. 

Southern Textile Association, 
21st Annual Convention, Asheville, 


N. C., July 5-6, 1929. 


A.S.T.M., 
Atlantic 


Guterwear 


National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13. 
1929. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 


S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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further fact that when we estimate the 
manufacturers’ margins on the basis of 
the actual cost of the wool used, they 
show a further slight decline. The 
estimated earnings of wool manufac- 
turers continue a trifle under the aver- 
age for the years 1923-1928, and it is, 
therefore, impossible to see any basis 
for a sustained upward movement in 
their securities during the near future. 


Outing By Phila. Assn. 
Scheduled 


PHILADE .PH1A.—Third annual outing 
of the Philadelphia Textile Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be held June 
25, at the Manufacturers’ Country Club 
at Oreland, Pa., according to an an- 
nouncement made by C. Marlin Bell, 
general manager of that organization. 
An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged by the committee and a large 
turnout of members is anticipated. 


Army Asks For Melton 
Cloth Bids 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, 21st & Oregon Ave., 
has issued proposals for bids to supply 
them with 32,157 yds., olive drab melton 
cloth, 56 to 58 in. wide, 16 ozs., to con- 
form with specifications 8-61B. Bids 
will be opened at the depot at 10 A.M., 
June 3, 1929. 


Mexican Strike of 10,000 
Textile Workers is Postponed 


Ex Paso, TEx.—From advices received 
here from Mexico City, it is learned 
that the strike of 10,000 textile oper- 
ators in southern Mexico was _ in- 
definitely postponed after intervention. 


Will Open Textile Course at 
Alabama Tech 


AvusBurn, ALA.—A textile engineering 
college will be opened at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute next fall. The 
course will cover cotton from the plant- 
ing of seed to the finished goods. Prof. 
E. W. Camp of Texas and two assist- 
ants will have charge of the school. 
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First Salesman: “.... so I said to them, ‘If you want my epinion, 
our hosiery 1s O. K., but our boxes are old fashioned.’ By the x 
way, that package of yours is a crackerjack. You design it 
yourself ? . 


Second Salesman: “No, Kaumagraph did it. They ve been turning 
out our trademark transfers ever since I can remember. And since 


they started their litho plant about fre years ago, they've gotten 
all our hosiery packing business, bestdes.”’ 


a you buy Kaumagraph Lithography, you get more than paper and 
ink. You get service that is more than a salesman’s promise. You get 
hosiery packing that is more than ordinary packing. Because it is packing that 
packs a sales appeal. 


Knowing /ow to put sales appeal into packing has earned for Kaumagraph, 
in a few years, the lithographic business of many of the most prominent 
concerns in the industry. Consult us about your requirements. 

KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY .... 200 Varick Street . . . New York City 


Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 


Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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John A. Law, president of the Ches- 
nee, Saxon and Spindale Cotton Mills, 
and also president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, Spartanburg, S. C., is 
spending several weeks in Europe on a 
pleasure trip. He will return about 
June 1. 


Robert C. Boger, president, Boger & 
Crawford, Philadelphia, is expected back 
at his offices within a short time, having 


been in South America for the last 
month on a pleasure trip. 
B. F. Boykin, president, Caroline 


Mills, Inc., Carrollton, Ga., as a member 
of the Civitan Club committee, recently 
entertained Governor’ Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, of New York, when he vis- 
ited Carrollton to deliver an address. 


John W. Porter, president and 
treasurer, Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, 
N.C., and Miss Mary Benton, of 
Monroe, N. C., were married in Rich- 
mond, Va., May 18. 


John M. Lalor, of John M. Lalor & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada, manu- 
facturers of cotton, wool and rayon 
stocks, 28 Front St., East, Toronto, will 
sail for England in the near future. 
Mrs. Lalor will accompany him. 


Edwin N. Bartlett, president and 
treasurer of the Edwin Bartlett Co., 
North Oxford, Mass., and Mrs. Bartlett, 
have returned from a European trip, 
during which time they visited their 
son who is studying abroad. 


Captain Elliott White Springs, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Fort Mill 
(S.C.) Mfg. Co., World War ace and 
author, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the South Carolina Bankers’ 
Association annual convention at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., June 18-20, when he will 
discuss “The Relation of Aviation to 
Banking.” 


W. M. McLaurine, secretary, Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
Charlotte, N. C., addressed the York 
County council of farm women at York, 
S. C. May 18, on the occasion of 
“Cotton Day.” More than 200 attended 


the meeting. 


H. De Forest Lockwood, treasurer of 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., has 
resigned. George E. Spofford, general 
manager of mills controlled by the New 
England Public Service Co. and former 
vice-president of the Langley Mills of 
South Carolina, will be his successor. 
Mr. Spofford has been elected treasurer 
of the Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


M. L. Smith, recently chosen treas- 
urer and general manager of the Lau- 
rens, (S. C.) Cotton Mills, is a member 
of the board of public works of the city 
ot Laurens. 


_ Neil Currie, Jr., has been transferred 
trom the Pittsfield (Mass.) works of the 
General Electric Co. to become general 
manager of the Philadelphia branch of 
the company. 


Buchrach 





Prof. Arthur A. Stewart, "00, who was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Lowell 
Textile Institute Alumni Association, to 
serve in that capacity for the thirtieth 
time. 


R. G. Tolmie, who for some years has 
been assistant to the president of Cana- 
dian Cottons, Ltd., has been appointed 
general manager of the company. 


Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of Montreal, 
has been appointed to the directorate of 
the Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que., Canada. Sir Frederick fills 
the vacancy created by the death of 
Sir Vincent Meredith, and because of 
his wide business experience should 
prove a valuable addition to the di- 
rectorate. 


S. R. Powers, until recently 
intendent of Chadwick-Hoskins 
Pineville, N. C., has been made super- 
intendent of the Louise plant of the 
same company in Charlotte, N. C., 
succeeding the late D. I. Williams. 
W. M. Southern, formerly  superin- 
tendent, American Cotton Mills, Inc., 
3essemer City, N. C., succeeds Mr. 
Powers at Pineville. 


super- 
0x 


W. M. Sherard, for many years gen- 
eral manager of the Henrietta Mills, at 
Caroleen and Henrietta, N. C., and a 
former president of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, was recently elected 
Mayor of Hendersonville, N. C., by a 
large majority. 


Alfred Brown has resigned as de- 
signer for the Hoosac Cotton Mills, 
North Adams, Mass., to engage in the 
automobile business in that city. 


Harold F. Field, for the last 12 years 
traffic manager for The Assawaga Co., 
Inc., Dayville, Conn., has resigned to 
become assistant treasurer of the Brook- 
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lyn Savings Bank, Danielson, Conn., on 
June 1. 


Hans A. Lavy will sail from New 
York next month for Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
where he will be stationed as South 
American representative of the Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


Frank A. Cox, for many years adver- 
tising manager for the M. J. Whittall 
Associates, Ltd., Worcester, Mass., has 
been promoted as assistant to the presi- 
dent, Matthew P. Whittall. He is suc- 
ceeded by Chester J. Spaulding of the 
New York office of the Associates. 


William E. Mikel, who is in charge of 
the Charlotte office of W. R. Grace & 
Co., and a member of the Charlotte 
Cotton Exchange, has been made an 
honorary life member of the Augusta 
(Ga.) Cotton Exchange. 


Sidney Webster, brother of the. late 
T. Percy Webster, Montreal, Que., 
Canada, has been appointed purchasing 
agent of the Dominion Textile Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. He has been a member 
of the purchasing staff since 1905 and 
was chief assistant for a number of 
years. 


Dr. C. J. Hedley Thornton, chairman 
of the English Artificial Cotton Produc- 
tion and Marketing Corp., is on his way 
to Canada. He intends to investigate 
the possibilities for the growing and 
production of artificial cotton in this 
country. 


H. McKelvie, engineer for the Loray 
plant of the Manville Jenckes Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has been put in charge 
of all outside and village work. 


Conyers Read, Wm. F. Read & Sons 
Co., and Thomas H. Ball, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are aiding in the organization of a 
new insurance company which will soon 
start operations in that city. 


Charles J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed a member of a committee of 
prominent Philadelphians who will have 
charge of the campaign to raise several 
million dollars for the Children’s Hos- 
pital. 


George C. Cauble is now agent for 
the Volunteer Knitting Mills, Athens, 
Ala. 


J. C. Cowen, former agent of the Lin- 
colnsfield Mills, Lincoln, Me., has been 
appointed general manager of the newly 
organized Devonshire Mills, Inc., Goffs 
Falls, N. H. 


Robert Connelly has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of the Daniels 
Mfg. Co., East Brookfield, Mass., to ac- 
cept a similar one with the Goodspeed 
Mills, Wilton, N. H. 


George K. Nicholas has been pro- 
moted to the position as superintendent 
of the woven fabric division of Horner 
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ACELE, the newest of rayon 
yarns, offers to the fabric manu- 
facturer these technical advan- 


tages: 

1. Evenness of denier. 

«. Cross-dyeing possibilities. 
a Uniformity in taking dyes. 


4. Great elongation coupled with 
natural elasticity. 


5. Softness. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE 
TO OBTAIN ALL OF THESE 
WITH ANY OTHER Y 


ET 








Fabrics made with ACELE are 
distinguished at the point of sale 


by these important qualities: 


1. They neither shrink nor stretch. 


<. When dyed they possess excep- 


tional color fastness and bloom. 


3. They have true elasticity which 
prevents bagging. 


4. They have exceptional resistance 
to stains, dust, dirt and moisture. 


S They possess a superior “hand” 


Ask our salesman for full information. Du Pont Rayon Co., 


2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Brothers Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. Nicholas was formerly de- 
signer at this mill. 


J. R. Manley has been made superin- 
tendent of the Anderson (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. He has been overseer of carding 
at that mill for several years past. G. W. 
Carter, overseer of carding and spinning 
at night in that mill, has been named 
night superintendent. 


W. A. Spencer, formerly superintend- 
ent with Martel Mills, Inc., Chester, 
Pa., has been transferred to a similar 
position at that concern’s plant at Egan, 
Ga., succeeding E. B. Wise, who re- 
signed to become superintendent, Avon- 
dale Cotton Mills, Humbolt, Tenn. 


H. W. Swan for the past sixteen years 
superintendent of the Winthrop Cotton 
Yarn Co., Taunton, Mass., has resigned. 
Mr. Swan was one of the first men in 
this country to produce merino yarns on 
cotton mill machinery. After a vacation 
to the Pacific coast he plans to engage 
in the same line of business in the 
South. 


Howard S. Neff has resigned his po- 
sition as assistant superintendent of the 
George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co. Ware, 
Mass., to engage in another line of busi- 
ness. He is a son of John H. Neff, 
president of the company, who died on 
Feb. 28. 


Harry Hogdson, prominent cotton 
seed crusher of Athens, Ga., was elected 
president of the Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, at the annual 
convention May 16 at New Orleans, 
succeeding J. E. Byram, of Alexander. 


Libby Flanagan and family, Three 
Rivers, Mass., have moved to Manches- 
ter, N. H., where he has accepted a 
position as overseer with the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. 


John H. Moore has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
International Worsted Mills, Methuen, 
Mass. Mr. Moore was formerly super- 
intendent of finishing for the Uswoco 
Mills, U. S. Worsted Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


B. C. Maxfield has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for Thomas 
Oakes & Co., Bloomfield, N. J. Mr. 
———— comes from New Bedford, 

ass. 


Lewis C. Dicks, overseer of weaving 
for the Dunn Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., has resigned his position with that 
company to accept a similar position at 
the Worumbo Mills, Lisbon Falls, Me. 


Joseph M. Gannon has accepted the 
position as overseer of carding for the 
Jewell Brook Mills, Ludlow, Vt. Mr. 
Gannon comes from North Billerica, 
Mass. 


Herbert Buckley has accepted the 
position as overseer of weaving for the 
Paton Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke, Que., Can- 
ada. Mr. Buckley comes from Law- 
rence, Mass. 


James M. Kennedy, who recently re- 
tired as overseer of weaving for the 
George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, 
Mass., after 50 years of service, has been 


presented by the Grand lodge of Masons 
of Massachusetts with a 50-year mem- 
bership medal. 


Everett Granville has taken the posi- 
tion as second hand in the weave room 
for the Somersville (Conn.) Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Granville was formerly employed 
at East Brookfield, Mass. 


Hinton Mullins is now second hand 
in carding at the Calvine plant of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N.C. 


W. A. Pickering has been made gen- 
eral overseer of weaving, twisting, 
spooling and finishing at the Loray 
plant of the Manville Jenckes Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


R. L. Ray is now grinder and second 
hand in the cardroom of the Florence 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


John T. Broadbent, 38 years overseer 
of the mule spinning department, and in 
the employ of the Potomska Mills Corp., 
New Bedford, Mass., for 50 years, re- 
tired from service last Saturday. He 
was the guest of honor at a dinner at 
which executives and fellow overseers 
presented him with several gifts. 


Donald D. McMahon, designer for the 
Stone Mill Co., West Medway, Mass., 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. 


William Bruce, for 
years in charge of finishing for the 
Dartmouth Woolen Mills, Claremont, 
N. H., has resigned his position with 
that company. 


the past three 


Walter Scott, designer for the Port- 
land Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore., has 
resigned his position with that company. 


_ Henry Atwood has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent for the 


Daniels Mfg. Co., East Brookfield, 
Mass. Mr. Atwood comes from Leo- 


minster, Mass. 


James J. Quinn has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Stone Mill Co., West Medway, Mass. 
Mr. Quinn comes from Rockville, Conn. 


James Dushame, overseer of finishing 
for the Stone Mill Co., West Medway, 
Mass., has resigned his position with 
that company. 


_ H. M. Kirby is now overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Harris Cotton 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


John Williams, head of the paint de- 
partment at the Hockanum Mills Co., 
Rockville, Conn., has resigned after 12 
years of service. Fellow workers at 
the New England mill presented Mr. 
Williams with a fountain pen and cigars. 


J. W. McElhannon, general superin- 
tendent of the Deep River Mills, Inc., 
Randleman, N. C., has resigned. 


Archie McCroney is night second 


hand in warping at the Monroe (N. C.) 
Mills. 


R. E. McDonald, agent of the Lowe 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., has resigned. 


J.T. Owensby is now overseer of 
carding at the Calvine plant of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Vocational Training at Parker 


High School 


Courses in loom fixing, designing, re- 
pairing, carding and spinning equip- 
ment, architectural and mechanical 
drawing, show card writing, and ma- 
chine shop practice will be conducted 
by the vocational training department of 
Parker High School, Greenville, S. C., 
during the summer months for mill 
operatives of the city. Classes will be 
held at night for day employes and in 
the afternoon for night employes, under 
the direction of Loui Greet, head of the 
vocational training department. 


Changes in American Woolen 


(Continued from page 45) 





advancement of C. H. T. Saunders to 
associate selling agent. Mr. Saunders 
came to the New York office from the 
mills about 14 years ago. The Wood 
Mill was the scene of much of his early 
training. On coming to New York he 





Frank H. Carpenter, Who Resigns as Gen- 
eral Manager of the American Woolen 
Co., but Continues as Vice-President 


was connected with Dept. 1, finally be- 
coming assistant to Richard Fensterer 
who was then head of that department. 

Chester M. Lord came to the American 
Woolen in 1909. A part of his time was 
spent in the mills but for the last 15 
years has been active in selling and 
styling. As assistant selling agent, Mr. 
Lord will continue as head of Dept. 3. 

Charles A. Spiller has been connected 
with the American Woolen Co. for his 
entire business life with the exception 
of ten years spent as member of the 
firm of Spiller & Wheelock. Like Mr. 
Silver he has been identified with the 
women’s wear branch. 
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It’s the spinning, 
not the package— 


FOR HOSE or woven fabric, the final result de- 
pends more upon the spinning of the yarn than 
how it is wound or packaged. 


In Standard Yarn, you get both the kind of pack- 
age you want and the evenness, twist and strength 
that come only from selected cotton, correctly 
spun, bleached, mercerized and dyed. 


Standard Yarn is spun by us in our own mills so 
you may be assured of unvarying quality. 
STANDARD-COOSA- THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Executive & Sales Office : 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 
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Water-Level Indicator 


For Convenient Location- 
Prevents Glass Breakage 


A simple device 
which permits the 
placing of water-level 
indicators at any de- 
sirable location or 
elevation has been re- 
cently put on the 
market by Combus- 
tion Engineering 
Corp., New York. 

The accompanying 
drawing shows how 
this water-level in- 
dicator operates and 
why it is possible to 
situate it at any con- 
venient location. The 
usual water column is 
shown connected to 
the boiler drum. In- 
side the water column 
is a non-corrosive 
float suitable for the 
maximum working 
pressure for which the 
boiler is designed. 
This float is direct- 
connected by means of 
a non-corrosive wire 
extending downward 
through a small pipe 
to an indicator in the 
water glass. The cir- 
cuit around this in- 
dicator is filled with 
cold water which has 
no corrosive-effect on the glass used 10 
the device. 

The indicator is so adjusted that 
when the float in the water column on 
the drum is in its normal position, the 
indicator within the lower glass is also 
in the center of the glass, its normal 
level condition. The indicator con- 
sequently fluctuates correspondingly 
with the up and down movement of the 
water column float at the drum. 

It is possible to locate the indicator 
to meet any local conditions. If it is not 
practical to drop the indicator vertically 
from the water column on the drum, 
arrangements are easily made whereby 
the water column can be placed inside 
the drum, or horizontal extensions of 
any length can be made to bring the 
water column to any desired position. 

To prevent leakage in case the water 
glass should be broken, an automatic 
shut-off valve is placed in the circuit 
directly above the glass. 

The device is interesting from a con- 
venience standpoint; and also, because 
it operates in a cold-water circuit, it 
eliminates the continual replacing of 
glasses on- ordinary water columns, 





Remote Indicator 
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which are eaten away and broken so 
easily by the corrosive action of the hot 
water. By having cold water only in 
contact with the glass, the usual round 
glass is suitable for exceedingly high 
pressures. 

The C-E water-level indicator can be 
installed in conjunction with, or sep- 
arate from, the regu’ar high and low 
alarm-signal system. 


Dust-Tight Stariers 
Para-Rubber Gasket Between 


Cover and Case 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 207 12th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., announces the de- 
velopment of dust-tight enclosing cases 
for its across-the-line automatic start- 
ers. 

‘These new enclosures are built in two 
types: For motors up to 5 hp., the case 
is of cast-iron, and for larger sizes it is 
made ot heavy welded boiler plate. 
They are provided with a soft Para- 
rubber gasket between the cover and 
case. Eye bolts with wing nuts at the 
sides hold the cover tight. In addition 
to being dust-tight, the small cast-iron 





Across-the-Line Starter with 


Dust-Tight Case 


enclosure is also weatherproof. It has 
the start, stop, and reset buttons 
mounted directly in the cover. The 
larger sizes have the reset button only 
in the cover, and a separate dust-tight 
push-button station provides remote 
control. 

The new dust-tight equipment will not 
replace Cutler-Hammer’s standard dust- 
proof enclosures, but is to be offered as 
an option for installation where the 
large amount of dust in the air may 
interfere with the efficient operation of 
the starter. 
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Bar Topping Table 
Built of Steel, Riveted and Welded 


—Smooth Edges 


Following the suggestions of knitting- 
mill men, the Angle Steel Stool Co., 
Plainwell, Mich., has brought out an 
improved bar topping table. It is built 





Steel Bar Topping Table 


entirely of steel, both riveted and welded 
in construction, and is consequently 
solid and substantial. Corners, edges, 
and surfaces are smooth, and the finish 
throughout is olive-green lacquer. 
Tables can be furnished for either left- 
or right-hand patterns. 

The table is 24 in. wide, 24 in. deep, 
and 305 in. high. The drawer on the 
right-hand side is 14 in. wide, 18 in. 
deep, and 3 in. high inside. This drawer 
has a crosswise partition. The bar 
rack on the left-hand side of the top is 
ot band steel 4 in. thick and 3 in. wide. 
The top is 12 gauge, and is turned down 
2 in. on the sides. The center hole is 
of 6-in. diameter. The bottom foot rest 
of round pipe is 6 in. off the floor. The 
table is shipped set up, complete with 
top attachments and leather-faced wood 
block. 





Hydro-Extractor 


Direct Electrically Driven—All 
Parts Above the Floor 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, Ltd., 
Huddersfield, England, have brought 
out a new suspended, electrically direct 
driven hydro-extractor for alternating 
current. All parts of the machine are 
above the floor and no foundation pit 
is necessary. It is made in 42-, 48-, 54-, 
and 60-in. sizes. A lower working 
height is claimed to reduce the fatigue 
of the operators. 


A _high-starting-torque motor of 
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Dixie Yarns Have 
Tensile Strength 


Minimized «Breaks” and Even 
Spinning Speed Up 
Production 
Increased tensile strength, uniform spin- 
ning and permanent lustre, results of 
‘Controlled Manufacture,’’ offer to knit- 
ters and weavers a yarn that meets every 
test. Fewer breaks and knots eliminate 
‘‘seconds”’ to a marked degree. Operating 
costs are reduced, and a product of smooth, 
even texture, lustrous and long-wearing, is 
assured. These are results that all users of 
Dixie Mercerized Yarns are daily experienc- 
ing to their benefit and profit. Test it for 
yourself — order Dixie Yarns next time. 
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DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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special design and construc- 
tion is used which is capable 
ot giving 8 to 10 starts pe: 
hour without overheating, 
according to the size of 
the machine. the high- 
starting-torque cha.acteii. 
tics of the motor alow it 
to be direct-coupled to the 
-pindle without ciutch. ‘Ihe 
control gear is of the triple 
pole, hand-operated _ type, 
titted with overloads, time 
lags, and no-volt release. 
lt switches the motor direct 
on the line. Star Delta can 
be supplied if called for. 
Acceleration to full speed 
with a fully loaded basket 
is attained very rapidly, or 
in about 80 sec. for a 48-in. 
machine, which increases 
the output. A powertul lined 
hand brake of the self- 
locking type, capable of 
stopping the machine in 
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Electrically Direct-Driven Hydro-Extractor 


about 40 sec., is employed. The center The doctor carriers are easily adjusted. 


shaft is extra heavy and runs in roller 
hearings. A strong steel ouier case, 
shrunk on the pan bottom, and a pressed 
steel galvariized top give practicaily all- 
steel construction throughout. All 
lubrication is centered at one point, and 
is of the grease-gun type. 


Improved Printing Machines 
Series of Beneficial Changes for 
Better Operation 


The Franklin Machine Co., Frov- 
idence, R. I., has recently announced 
the completion of a series of improve- 
ments in its printing machines. The 
walls of the main cylinder have been 
made thicker, and the cylinders are 
weighted and balanced. They may be 
covered with rubber if desired. Cylinder 
boxes are now made with locomotive 
type, bronze and babbitt, or roller bear- 
ings, as preferred. Gear teeth are care- 
fully cut to insure correct running and 
the absence of gear marks or trembling. 
lhe doctors are heavy, have large bear- 
and are flexible in traversing. 


Ings, 





Printing Machine with Refinements 


The mandrels are ground all over to 
obviate draw filing, and are provided 
with large bearings for wide widths. 

The color pans are made with outlet 
p-ugs if required. A metal roll is car- 
ried on the top bracket for the blanket. 
A gum roll is furnished if requested. 
The fitting gears are made to keep the 
pattern up. The frames are made solid 
and substantial with an extra blanket 
roll. The nip is cast on frames when 
called for, and is made large enough so 


that actual printing may be accom- 
plished when properly fitted. The ma- 


chines are set up in the shops on level 
p:ates and left there until the shipment 
is ready to go. They are rigidly in- 
spected just before shipment. 

Back framing is furnished with single 
or double batchers, ball-bearing blanket 
stretchers, metal rolls where needed, 
brush ro!l, scrimp bars, etc. Motor 
drives are supplied with floor pedestals, 
adjusting brackets, and silent chain 
drives, etc. Micarta, rawhide, bronze, 
or steel driving gears can be furnished. 


Electric Heater 
New Method of Protecting the 
Terminals of Apparatus 


The General Electric Co. announces 
the improvement in design of its elec- 
tric immersion-type heaters. This im- 
provement consists of a new method of 
protecting the terminals. The new 
heaters are equipped with sealed ter- 
minals and porcelain insulating bush- 
ings. The sealed terminals make the 
units practically impervious to injury 
from moisture in the air, splashing 
liquids, ete. 


American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., 
has given the Townsend Lumber Co., 
Anderson, S. C., the contract for the 
erection of 338 brick houses at a total 
cost of $800,000. 
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BuckraM, Method for preparing. 1,712,- 
991. Samuel Harary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dyes for cotton and making same, Blue 
tetrakisazo. 1,712,732. Henry Jordan, 
Wilmington, Del. Assigned to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 

Del. 

Ilemp machine. 1,712,910. 
San Diego, Calif. 

| MPREGNATING felt and the like, Apparatus 
and process for. 1,712,770. H.C. Koch, 
Chicago, Ill. 

I. NITTING machine, Circular. 
P. A. Bentley and J. 
Leicester, England. 

I NITTING machines, Pattern-control means 
for. 1,713,353. R. W. Scott, Babylon, 
N. Y., and A. E. Page, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York. 

Looms, Let-back mechanism for.  1,712,- 
731. J. C. Harmon, Kannapolis, N. C. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Looms, Picker stick for. 1,712,740. W. A. 
Tebo, Anthony, R. I. Assigned to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
MACHINE for cutting float thread. 
375. G. Cordier, Calais, France. 
SuuTTLEs, Adjustable filling guide for. 
1,713,351. J. E. Richard, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

SCUTCHING machine. 1,711,508. J. A. 
Vansteenkiste, Hoogweg, Belgium. 
SHUTTLE feeler and thread cutter 
looms, Combined. 1,712,445. 
Potter, Lowell, Mass. 
Crompton & Knowles 
Worcester, Mass. 


Karl Wessel, 


1,712,726. 
W. Goddard, 


1,712,- 


for 
R. W. 
Assigned to 
Loom Works, 


SPINDLE bolster for roving machines. 
1,711,518. A. Cotic, Herbrechtingen, 
Germany. 


STOCKING form. 1,712,094. F. C. Scholler, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stock1ncs, Manufacture of. 1,712,344. R. 
Graeber, Chemnitz, Germany. Assigned 
to Schubert and Salzer Maschinenfabrik, 
Aktiengesellschaft, Germany. 

TESTING materials, Method of and appa- 
ratus for. 1,711,866. Ira Williams, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Assigned to Gras- 
selli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

TEXTILE finishing machine. 1,712,308. 
F. W. P. Rose and C. Werner, Passaic, 
N. J. Assigned to A. Haeberlin, Pater- 
son, N. J. 


TRANSFERRING knitted fabrics, Device for. 


1,712,100. L. N. D. Williams, Ogontz, 
Pa. Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., 


New York. 

TREATING materials incidental to dyeing. 
1,712,044. J. Macadam, Wilmington, 
Del. Assigned to Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Tytnc device, Hand-operated. 1,711,911. 
G. A. Strawser, Liverpool, Pa. Assigned 
one-half to Daniel W. Goodling, Rich- 
field, Pa. 

TEXTILE-pattern chains, Reversing drive 
mechanism for. 1,712,660. A Friedman, 
Wyomissing, Pa. Assigned to Textile 
Machine Works, Wyomissing, Pa. 

Turt frame for tufted-pile fabric loom. 
1,713,506. C. Alvord, Worcester, Mass. 

Twister frame. 1,713,326. S. Borovoy 
and W. L. Perry, Lowell, Mass. As- 
signed to Saco-Lowell Shops, Lowell, 
Mass. 

YARN conditioning machine. 1,713,429. 
F. L. Furbush, Westford, Mass. As- 
signed to C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Graniteville, Mass. 
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Main Plant of Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, in the Chattanooga ' 


Industrial District ; 


Tennessee Is Rich in Natural Resources 
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TENNESSEE 


Is Ideal for Diversified 
Industries 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of Tennessee’s development 
along industrial lines is the wide diversity of her manufactures. 
This situation is due primarily to the state’s many natural ad- 
vantages in the way of raw materials, abundant labor, lower 
living costs, climate, transportation and power —assets that 
have enabled local enterprises, started in a small way, to suc- 
cessfully develop and expand their operations. 


The Richmond Hosiery Mills (originally Chattanooga Knit- 
ting Mills), for example, began business in 1895 with eight knit- 
ting machines for cotton hosiery, and now has a production 
capacity of 8,000 dozen pairs of hosiery per day. 

The future of this section of the South rests in the full 
utilization of the many natural resources and assets existent 
here, for Tennessee has as yet barely entered upon the great 
development in manufacturing which lies before it. 


Capital will find a ready welcome in Tennessee and execu- 
tives interested in the establishment of economically sound en- 


terprises may expect whole-hearted co-operation on the part of 
the citizenship at large. 
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= Richmond Hostery M1//s, Inc. 
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The Richmond Hosiery Mills have five branch 
plants in Tennessee with their principal establishment 
at Rossville (Ga.), suburb of Chattanooga. Two 
thousand operatives are employed and invested cap- 
ital totals $4,000,000. The Richmond mills exem- 
plify the present tiend of textile manufacturing 
in this section of the South, operations having 
been diversified in uniformity with the type of 
new plants locating in Tennessee. 


way for profitable manufacturing through lower costs 
and increased dividends are an extensive diversity of 
raw materials, abundant electric power, excellent 
transportation facilities, equable climate, favorable 
public sentiment. And Tennessee's business 
leaders invite others to share their advantages. 






Desirable industrial conditions still exist in 
various communities, where citizens are ready 
and willing to co-operate in the establishment 
of economically sound enterprises. The indus- 
trial department of The Tennessee Electric Power 
Company will gladly place you in touch with these 
localities. Address R. C. LEONARD, Industrial 
Agent, 338 Power Building, at Chattanooga, for 


complete information or a special survey of facts 
Other favorable industrial factors that pave the pertinent to your own business. 


Developments in this state in recent years have 
largely centered in mercerizing, silk weaving and 
full fashioned silk hosiery mills—processes that call 
for labor that can readily be trained in specialized 
branches of manufacturing. And Tennessee is ad- 
mirably meeting these requirements. 


YVILD YOUR MILL IN TENNESSEE 
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RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, INC. 








(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 





Bleaching Worsted Yarn 


fechnical Editor : 

We would appreciate information con- 
‘erning what may be regarded as the most 
effective method for bleaching worsted 
varns in qualities ranging from 44s to 56s. 
At present our method is after a thorough 
scouring: (1) Hydrogen peroxide bleach 
with silicate of soda overnight; (2) stove 
in sulphur house by burning rolled sulphur 
for 24 hr. We are informed that a 5% 
solution of sodium bisulphite for 14 hr. at 
140° temperature will be found equally 
as effective as stoving. Do you consider 
this correct, or what method would you 
recommend ? (6826) 

If the sodium bisulphite has not de- 
teriorated, it should give as good re- 
sults as the stoving. We would sug- 
gest that after the bisulphite treatment 
the material be subjected to an acid 
bath. The material need not be rinsed 
from the bisulphite, but can be allowed 
to drain well, then immersed in a cold 
bath containing 2% sulphuric acid, 
worked in this bath for about 20 min., 
and then rinsed well. The goods 
should be free of soap before process- 
ing by this method. 


* * * 
Determining Amount of 
Weighting on Silk Yarn 


Technical Editor : 

Will you kindly send the writer the 
method used in determining the amount of 
weighting on silk yarn. (6823) 

The method used in determining the 
amount of weighting on silk yarn de- 
pends on the kind of weighting ma- 
terials used. It is first mecessary to 
make a qualitative analysis to deter- 
mine the kind of materials used in 
weighting. After this has been ascer- 
tained it is then possible to determine 
the per cent of weighting. If you will 
dvise whether you wish a chemical de- 
termination of weighting, and if so on 
what kind of weighting, whether tin, 
iron, etc., we will advise you to the best 
f our knowledge. 

It may be that you want a quick ap- 
proximate method without the use of 
hemicals. This can be done by assum- 
ing, if the skein is 2-thread organzine, 
that there are 20,000 yd. per skein, 
which would mean that each skein 
weighs approximately 0.135 lb. in the 
gum. Calculate what the skeins weighed 


in the gum, or better still, calculate the 
weight per skein from the throwster’s 
invoice. When the skeins are returned 
dyed and weighted, weigh and calculate 
the percentage of weighting, and from 
this calculate the ounces of weighting. 
The accuracy of this method depends 
on the moisture content. This can be 
overcome by having a condition weight 
made before and after. 


* * * 
Youltenizing Process for Wool 


Technical Editor : 

What is the youltenizing process for 
wool? What is it supposed to do, and 
how is it carried on? (6832) 

The youltenizing process is a treat- 
ment given to wool for the purpose of 
removing vegetable matter and other 
impurities. It was developed about 
twelve years ago by William Youlten, 
an English inventor. One plant in 
England is reported to have treated 
more than 100,000 bales of wool with 
this process in the last dozen years. 

The method employed is to drop 
wool in small quantities on a bladed 
roller running at 2,600 r.pm. in a 
strong current of air. The high peri- 
pheral speed of the roller prevents any 
long contact between wool and roller, 
and the wool is very gently given many 
light taps against the dull blades and 
the perforated grids which form the 
walls of the chamber. Dust and seedy 
matter are thus gently shaken free from 
the wool and are drawn through the 
perforated grids by a strong centrifugal 
fan. At regular intervals, determined 
by the character of the materials, a 
trap opens in the machine and allows 
the wool to be blown out in a “lofty” 
condition. 

The treatment is claimed to improve 
the luster and color of wool, gives to 
wool a known yield, removes impuri- 
ties which may cause anthrax, saves 
card clothing, and saves buyers the 
freight costs on the foreign matters con- 
tained in wools. 

* * 


Anthrolic Acid 


Technical Editor: 

Can you advise me in regard to the use 
of anthrolic acid in the textile industry 
and the advantages it possesses? (6808) 


We have been unable to find any men- 


tion of “anthrolic”’ acid. There are some 
compounds called “anthrols,” but we 
have not heard of their use in the textile 
industry. Anthranilic acid is an article 
of commerce; it is, so far as we are 
aware, not used in the textile industry, 
but is employed to some extent in the 
manufacture of dyestuffs and perfumes. 
Possibly some of the big chemical com- 
panies can give you more definite in- 
formation on this subject. 
* *” *” 


Streaks in Dyed Rayon 
Silk-Plated Half-Hose 


Technical Editor : 

Enclosed find a green dyed stocking 
composed of 150-denier rayon with pure 
silk plated on the outside. You will note 
at the foot of this stocking some dark 
colored streaks which appear to me to be 
some form of oxidation. However, I have 
been unable to determine the cause of the 
streaks. This is the only color that the 
streaks have appeared in so far. We are 
sending a list of colors used to get this 
shade. Dyeing temperature 120 to 160° F., 
74% glaubersalt, and 7% common salt; 
dyed in an all monel-metal rotary dyeing 


machine. Please advise us the cause of 
these streaks. (6818) 
Our examination and experiments 


with the sample lead us to three con- 
clusions: First, an unsatisfactory group 
of dyestuffs was used; second, the goods 
were dyed at too low a temperature; 
and third, too much dyestuff was em- 
ployed. 

We do not consider two of the colors 
suitable for this class of work. We are 
not familiar with one of the other colors, 
but the indications are that this is a very 
fugitive color and goes on best at less 
than the boil. We would suggest that 
a new group of dyestuffs be employed 
for producing this shade, and that colors 
be selected which will exhaust in about 
the same length of time and go on at a 
boil, rather than at low temperatures. 

Acting on the opinion that streaks 
were caused by crocking of colors on 
account of an excess percentage of dye- 
stuffs, not sufficiently distributed by a 
boiling bath, we first gave the sample a 
rinse in a lukewarm water and found 
that it bled profusely. This served to 
confirm our opinion. We then entered 
the sample into a boiling olive-oil soap 
bath for five minutes, and found that 
practically all of the silk green had been 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 

ived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
hould give the fullest information and data possible. 
f damage to material, a sample should be sent. In this way 
enswers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
f management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of 


those seeking 
disclosed. 

Inquiries 
In the case 


is incurred. 
Inquiries 


All inquiries 
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information on technical subjects will 


not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or =e criticism will be signed 

by the correspondent’s name unless the le 

quest that the name be withheld. 
For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 

the Technical Editor, TexT1Lm Wor.p, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 


tter itself contains a re- 
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Warp Hind bres aks Reduced 16% 


In 1000 Loom Hour Test Automatic Temperature 
Control Far Surpasses Manual Regulation 


This recently comparative test in a large Eastern cotton mill, to | 
determine the value of automatic temperature control on cotton 
slashers and size cooking kettles proved that its employment 








i Breaks 169 Saved 20 Pounds Starch in Size 


Kormula ] 
Vioisture Content of . Poe 
Es | tl 1D? 


Variations in tempera- 
ture and humidity con- 
ditions resulted in wide 
variations in. breaks | 
per loom per hour. 


AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


sich tie: rene Valuable in 


934 Regulator 


For controlling temperatures of liquids. Extreme 
sensitiveness, compactness and positive action makes ‘\ 5 






i) 





its use unlimited. It has as its expansion member 
the original and only genuine Sylphon Bellows and 


cannot be equalled for process work where a small 


Soon vee Cotton nies ond Fabrics 


In the Mixing of Size and Dressings, and their Application, 
in Drying and Conditioning of Sized Warps, and in Padding 
and Dyeing in Size, dependable Sylphon Temperature Con- 
trol insures constancy of product, prevents streaks from over- 
drying and holds solution at a constant quality. 





In hundreds of textile mills throughout the country, 
Sylphon Temperature Regulators on a wide range of 
processes have given years of satisfactory service 
without attention or repairs. 


Hag BULB 
>» |'S INSTALLED IN 
) SIZE e Box OPPOSITE 






| N2.934 SYLPHON 
TEMPERATURE 
4 REGULATOR. 









There is a Sylphon Instrument, accurate and depend- 
able, for all Textile Processes, and also for the regu- 
i= ae an lation of temperatures in Weave Room, Work Room 

No. 934 Sylphon Regulator on Size Box of Slasher or Office. 


We will gladly furnish complete details and you may feel free to call upon us 
for assistance in solving any Temperature Control Problems. 


SEe'ovR 
CATALOGUE 


SwittS 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 


Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S. A. 


European Representatives, Crosby Valve & Eng. Company, Ltd., 41-2 Foley St., London, W 1, England. 
Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





tripped off and much of the cotton 
-reen. We then salted out at the boil, 
nd practically all of the cotton dyes 
vent back on, leaving the silk dye in 
he bath. On drying the sample we 
vsund the streaks on the cotton entirely 
gone. 

We would advise a change of dye- 
tuffs, but it is possible that if the per- 
entage of cotton dyestuffs was reduced 
ind the pure silk dye increased, the dye- 
ing could be carried out at a boil and 
enough of the silk dyestuff fed on the 
silk to bring about satisfactory results. 
But we do not consider it good practice 
‘o employ different kinds of dyestuffs, 
some going on at a boil and some less. 


*x* * * 


Knitting Machines for Meat Bags 


Technical Editor: 

Can you give us any information regard- 
ing the making of knitted meat bags? We 
have had a good many calls for this prod- 
uct and want to know the sizes of bags 
that are used, and the gauge and the sizes 
of yarn that are employed. I suppose that 
all bags are made on the spring-needle 
machines. We want to know the size 
cylinders that are used for ham, lamb, and 
beef sizes. (6820) 

Scott & Williams, Inc., New York, 
reply to this inquiry as follows: Un- 
doubtedly most knit fabric for meat 
bags, judging from machines that we 
have sold in the past, is made on the 
regular latch-needle body machines. The 
machines are the regular underwear 
machines for the beef and lamb bags, 
and the open-type machine of the rib- 
frame class for the ham bags. The 
machines are specially geared to take 
care of the large production passing 
through the take-up rolls. In the case 
of the beef bags, the machines are 
usually eight cut, and from 17 to 21 in., 
known as plain-body machines, equipped 
with special yarn guides and minus the 
dial and cap of the ordinary body ma- 
chine. The machine requires a stop 
motion and its speed is about 36 r.p.m., 
based on a 21-in. head. The production 
of the 16-feed machine set 12 stitches 
per inch is about 4 ft. per minute, or 
80 yd. per hour. 

In the case of lamb bags a smaller 
diameter machine is used. Ham bags 
are generally made on a machine of 
about 100 needles with a 4-in. head. 
The machine has special gearing in the 
take-up, and also requires a stop motion. 
{t is driven at a speed of about 200 
r.p.m. The production of a two-feed 
machine set 12 stitches per inch is about 
one yard per minute. 

Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., 
send the following: Meat-bag specifica- 
tions are given out by the packing 

ompanies, and requirements of the dif- 

ierent companies vary. We have sup- 
plied machines for ham bags of the dial 
and cylinder latch-needle type, 43-in. 
liameter, 96 needles in the cylinder and 
6 needles in the dial, which is about 
.4 needles per inch. These bags are 
isually knit with 14/1 yarn at about 15 
titches. 


For meat bags we supply 12-in., 
15-in., and 20-in. machines of 7 needles 
per inch on which is run 24/1 yarn at 
74 stitches. For a complete line of de- 
tails, we would suggest that the inquirer 
consult the packers. 


* * * 


Red Spots on Rayon 
Combination Yarn 


Technical Editor : 

We are sending you two cones of a rayon 
and Japan combination. These cones were 
sent back to us containing rust spots. As 
yet we cannot trace the cause for the spots 
on our winding machines and would like 
you to analyze the silk and give us your 
opinion on same. (6807) 

The cones were spotted with a red- 
dish material in small spots. The cones 
were unwound and cut apart, but no 
spots were found below the first two lay- 
ers, and most of the spots were on the 
top layer only. Microscopic examina- 
tion showed the spots to be gummy 
material adhering to the outside of the 
filaments. Chemical tests showed that 
iron was present in the form of rust. 
In all probability the cones were spotted 
with oil from a machine (the rust being 
from small amounts of iron in the oil) 
after the cones were made up. Probably 
the cones had been stored in a room 


with moving machinery which had 
thrown oil on the cones. The spots 
should be easily removed by soap 


solution. 
* * * 


Pulled Threads in 
Finishing Fine Hosiery 
Technical Editor : 

We have quite a lot of trouble with 
pulled threads in our stockings from the 
girls having rough hands. We are won- 
dering if you could furnish us with a 
recipe for a solution to take care of this. 
We would appreciate anything you could 
tell us to take care of this trouble, as it is 
surely a problem with the fine grade of 
merchandise that we make. (6819) 

In some mills only girls whose hands 
are not rough are employed on fine 
stockings. It is well also to make a rule 
that the girls cannot wear rings at their 
work. In one mill that we know of, the 
forelady insists that the girls’ hands be 
properly kept, and she does not allow 
anyone to work on the goods who is 
likely to damage them. 

An official of a silk hosiery mill re- 
plies to this question as follows: It is 
true that manufacturers of 5-thread and 
4-thread stockings have trouble with 
pulled threads, due to rough handling 
on the part of the operators. The best 
remedy is to provide the pairers with 
white cotton gloves which will prevent 
pulled threads and which will also be 
a constant reminder to the operators to 
treat the stockings delicately. I do not 
believe that it would be practical to 
apply a chemical solution to the hands 
of the operators, as it is not so much the 
condition of the skin as the manner in 
which the stockings are handled. 
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Futile Education 


Editor, TEXTILE Wortp: 

For a long time I have had the im- 
pression that the manufacturers and 
business men in general in this country 
have remained silent on certain subjects 
which have a practical bearing upon 
their prosperity and upon the develop- 
ment of the younger generation. You 
have probably seen the talk given by 
Mr. Cheney as per copy enclosed, the 
views expressed therein being in entire 
harmony with my mental attitude on 
the subject of education. I think we are 
too prone to make use of the word 
“education” in many places where it 
should be narrowed in its meaning by 
the use of the word “schooling.” I do 
not know that the enclosed is anything 
to be considered proper for a textile 
publication but at least your views in 
the matter may agree with those of Mr. 
Cheney who, as you undoubtedly know, 
has spent a great amount of his time 
along educational lines. He has served 
the interest of Connecticut for a sub- 
stantial period in a very successful and 
commendatory way and evidently has 
given very much intensive thought to 
the practical side of education. 

Yours truly, 


FrepERICK H. Bisnop, Vice-Pres. 
Universal Winding Co. 


The views expressed by Mr. Howell 
Cheney in this article are in effect, we 
believe, an abstract of opinions that he 
expressed in more detail in the report of a 
study made for the National Association 
of Manufacturers by the Junior Education 
and Employment Committee of which he 
is chairman, which study was reviewed in 
our columns at the time it appeared. Mr. 
Cheney’s views regarding the futile char- 
acter of the educational opportunities of- 
fered in large numbers of our graded 
schools to children of 14 to 16 years of age 
who, for various reasons, go from there 
directly into industry will be endorsed by 
most manufacturers. Thence forward their 
employers are expected to assume a cer- 
tain responsibility for success or failure 
of their careers, yet the manufacturer or 
business man is invariably charged with 
selfish motives if he attempts to interest 
himself in the proper education of these 
children. Mr. Howell Cheney and a num- 
ber of other prominent manufacturers have 
braved such criticism and gradually are 
forcing the attention of the directly respon- 
sible educators and also child labor com- 
mittees upon the need of providing suit- 
able courses of study in the seventh and 
eighth grades for children who must pre- 
pare for work instead of for the high 
school. 

Instead of being dissuaded by misinformed 
criticism of educators and self-appointed 
humanitarians from attempting to secure 
for children better preparation for indus- 
try than is now available in most of our 
schools, manufacturers should more numer- 
ously concentrate upon this problem and 
they can find no better guide than the 
National Program for the Advancement of 
Juniors that was developed by the Junior 
Education and Employment Committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
of which Mr. Howell Cheney is chairman. 
—Editor TeExtTrLE Wor tp. 
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For Spinning Frames 


Better Alignment— 
Cleaner Yarn— 
Greater Production— 


all result from the use of 





RECISTERED IN 


ID OIL 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
Stays in bearings—keeps Fric- 
tional points protected—won’t 


drip and get on Yarn. 


All this is pretty important for the spinning 
boss who is expected to maintain a steady pro- 
duction of clean yarn. 


The secret of NON-FLUID OIL’S success 
is its extreme adhesiveness—due to our exclu- 
sive process. As a result, only a very little is 
applied to bearings and—it stays “put,” until 


used up. 


As an additional inducement, NON-FLUID 
OIL outlasts liquid oil several times per appli- 
\| cation—reducing the cost of lubricant as well 
as the labor cost of oiling. 

Make your own test—arite for sample and 


bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


— — See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG 








N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T.W. 5-25-29 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below 
[) Pickers (C0 Looms (-) Shafting 
Cards Twister Rings [) Motors 
|} Spinning Frames CJ Ball Bearings ([() Chain Drives 
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NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. |i 







Warehouses 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE, 
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VISORS SSSESESSASSS 


Of Outstanding Interest 
At the Knitting Arts Exhibition 





Because it enables you to board the sheerest and 
heaviest weight hosiery on the same equipment 


THE NEW 
SECTIONAL 
TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


One of the Many Advantages of the 


METAL DRYING FORM 


ITH the mere turn of a single valve 

you will attain the required tempera- 
ture. The sectional temperature control 
(from 140 to 240 degrees) of the Adjustoe 
Drying Form is as big an advantage as the 
instantly interchangeable toe which heats 
uniformly at all temperatures. This dual 
heatingsystem can easily and economically 
be installed on your present equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA METAL DRYING FORM CO. 


Main Office and Show Room: 
123-25 North Sth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Representative : 
W. J. WESTAWAY & CO., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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MILL NEWS 


COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Caroline Mills, Inc., Carrollton, Ga., 
have just installed 1,200 additional spin- 
dles and 2,000 twister spindles. They 
now have a total of 5,200 spinning 
spindles. 


*Dilling Cotton Mills, King’s Moun- 
tain, N. C., will install 50 more looms 
in their silk department when the new 
addition is completed. Ground has al- 
ready been broken for this addition, 
which will have a storage room and a 
basement, it is stated. Fancy dress 
goods and 26s to 50s combed yarns are 
manufactured at this plant. 


Woonsocket Falls Mill, Woonsocket, 
Rk. I., has awarded a general contract to 
the Aberthaw Co., Boston, Mass., for 
a new mill unit on South Main St., to 
cost about $45,000 with equipment. 


*Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
Chester County, S. C., have awarded to 
the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville and Spartanburg, the con- 
tract for their new addition, which will 
be one-story high, 107x230 ft. 


*Southern Pile Fabric Co., Greenville, 
5. C., has awarded to the Gallivan 
Building Co., Greenville, the contract 
for its new addition. Ground already 
has been broken for the project and 
work will be rushed to completion within 
the shortest possible time. 


Fact and Gossip 


Harris Cotton Mills, Inc., Eatontown, 
Ga., capitalized at $125,000, have the fol- 
owing officers: A. D. Harris, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Bessie Payne, treasurer; 
(x. S. Turp, superintendent. They have 
6,000 spindles and will turn out yarns. 
(Operations will begin May 27. 


Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., at the 
adjourned annual meeting elected the 
following new directors: Walter S. 
Wyman, George E. Spofford, George O. 
Spencer, E. H. Maxcy and W. B. Skel- 
ton. William Almy and James E. Os- 
born resigned as directors. George E. 
Spofford was elected treasurer to suc- 
eed Walter H. Bradley, and R. 
llowarth was elected secretary. 


*Sharp Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
\nnouncement has been made that the 
‘uction of the assets of this concern, 
pinners of combed and carded yarns, 
vill be held June 18 and 19, being sched- 
led at 10 a.m. each day. Sale will be 
onducted under the auspices of Samuel 

Freeman & Co., Philadelphia and 
Hoston, auctioneers. Both real estate 
nd machinery will be offered, the sale 
ing held by order of the board of 
irectors of the company. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
‘ulfport, Miss., has leased more than 50 
ouses for employees for a period of 
rom 24 to 26 months. These houses 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 





were obtained for the mill company 
through the Gulfport Chamber of Com- 
merce, it was announced by C. C. Pres- 
cott, managing director of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Merco Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C., 
have been chartered to manufacture, buy, 
sell and otherwise deal in cotton, wool, 
silk, rayon and other fibrous substances. 
The authorized capital stock is $200,- 
000 and the incorporators are W. W. 
Glenn, A. H. Sims, Jr., and George B. 
Mason, all of Gastonia, N. C. 


*Westboro Weaving Co., established 
in the Lullwater mill building, Green- 
ville, S. C., which has been converted 
into a “loft” building for small con- 
cerns, is about ready for operations. 
Some of the looms have already started 
up. The plant will turn out narrow 
webbing. It is a southern branch of the 
Westboro (Mass.) Weaving Co. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*Hayward Mills, Franklin, Mass., have 
let the contract to Locke & Thomas, 
Inc., New Bedford, Mass., for the erec- 
tion of a brick and steel two-story stor- 
age warehouse addition to include an 
elevator well and _ freight elevator. 
Charles T. Main, Inc., Boston, is the 
engineer. 


Gulbenkian Seamless Rug Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J., has awarded general 
contract to Morrison & Sherman, Inc., 
223 Grove St., Elizabeth, N. J., for a 
one and two-story addition, 73x80 ft., 
on Fulton St., estimated to cost about 
$24,000, for which foundations will be 
laid at once. 


Bonin Spinning Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., is completing plans and will soon 
begin superstructure for a _ two-story 
brick and steel addition, 25x105 ft., on 
Mendon Rd., estimated to cost about 
$25,000. Oscar Drouin, Woonsocket, is 
the architect. 


Fact and Gossip 


Devonshire Mills, Inc., Goffs Falls, 
N. H., have incorporated to operate the 
Devonshire Mills, which have been 
closed for a year. Thomas Walker, Jr., 
100 Webster St., Goffs Falls, is presi- 
dent. Work preparatory to reopening 
the mill was started May 20. It is ex- 
pected to employ 300. 


Monmouth Rug Mills, Inc., English- 
town, N. J., have arranged for an in- 
crease in capital to $63,000 and 12,000 
shares of common stock, no par value. 


Prairie du Chien (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co. is installing two new sets of Davis 
& Furber cards and new Gessner napper 
and Parks & Woolson shear. 


Montreal (Que.) Cotton & Wool 
Waste Co., Ltd., Canada, may have its 
power plant at Valleyfield taken over 
by the Beauharnois Light, Heat & 
Power Co. 
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KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Columbia, Miss. A contract for the 
erection of a 40x100 ft. hosiery mill to 
be built here was lately awarded. The 
plant will turn out men’s silk hose and is 
to have a capacity of 1,500 dozen pairs 
per day. About 50 persons are expected 
to be employed. Alfred K. Landau, for- 
merly connected with the Berthadale 
Mills, Inc., McComb, Miss., will be in 
charge of the plant. 


*Fleetwood Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 
N. CC. Installation of machines will 
begin in July, according to announce- 
ment of officials of the company. 


Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., has awarded con- 
tract for erection of a three-story addi- 
tion to its present plant to Foster & 
Allen, local contractors. The new struc- 
ture, according to President P. W. 
Eshelman, will be equipped with sprin- 
kler system and steam heat, and will 
increase the production of the plant ap- 
proximately 1,000 dozen pair of half 
hose per day. 


Kuersten & Rick, Reading, Pa., will 
soon take bids for a one-story knitting 
mill at Birdsboro, Pa., for which plans 
are being prepared privately. Details 
and estimated cost are temporarily with- 
held. George Rick is in charge. 


Propper Silk Hosiery Mills, Elmhurst, 
L. I., plan to install 15 additional 24- 
section machines. The new addition to 
the plant will be a four-story reinforced 
concrete one and will provide 12,000 
sq.ft. of floor space for the new ma- 
chines. Albert Ullrich, 373 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is the architect. The 
work will entail an expenditure of 
$130,000. Production in this plant, as 
well as the Long Island City plant, will 
make possible a weekly output of 4,500 
dozen ingrains of 45, 51 and 57-gauge 
type of hosiery. 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Organiza- 
tion work for the formation of a large 
knitting plant at Vancouver is now pro- 
ceeding. The project is being supported 
by Col. V. Spencer, of David Spencer, 
Ltd., department store; W. C. Wood- 
ward, president, Woodward’s Depart- 
ment Stores; Gordon Farrell, vice-presi- 
dent, British Columbia Telephone Co.; 
George Kidd, president, British Colum- 
bia Power Corp.; R. Tupper, barrister, 
and Sydney Miller, president, Van- 
couver Stock Exchange. The _ initial 
unit will cost $25,000. ° 


Stevenson, Harris & Co., Clinton, 
Ont., Canada, textile manufacturers, 
have placed a large order for Theo. 
Lieberknecht high-speed, full-fashioned 
hosiery machines. 


Dominion Hosiery Mills, Drummond- 
ville, Que., Canada, being started by 
F. C. Christman, are having their ma- 
chinery installed. Quite a number of 
Theo. Lieberknecht high-speed, full- 
fashioned hosiery machines have been 
ordered from Alfred Hofmann, Inc., 


West New York, N. J. 


Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., Canada, have recently completed 
the installation of several new knitting 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





machines which are to be utilized in 
turning out exclusive novelties that have 
heretofore not been produced in Canada. 
Initial production of the new lines is 
now under way and in a short time the 
equipment will be turning out the fin- 
ished goods in steady volume. 


Fact and Gossip 
*Asheville (N. C.) Silk Hosiery Mills 


expect to begin operation on a regular 
schedule this week. The company will 
operate on two shifts, with a force of 
about 60 employes and a high grade of 
silk hosiery will be manufactured. A 
new building was constructed for the 
plant and was completed about a 
month ago. 


Full-Knit Hosiery Co., Burlington, 
N. C., has installed 44 late model knit- 
ting machines and will be in full opera- 
tion in two weeks. The officers of the 
company are Burlington men. W. W. 
Sellars is president, and R. O. Sellars, 
secretary and treasurer. 


New York (N. Y.) Knitting Mills, 


manufacturers of sweaters, bathing suits 
and golf hose, have leased additional 
space at 310 Sixth Ave., with 17,000 
sq.ft. floor space. The added space will 
be used principally for production of 
men’s golf hose. 


Annabelle Underwear Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. E. W. Annabelle, head of 
this concern, has become associated with 
the Stratford Knitting Mills, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of underwear, Wayne Ave. 
and Berkley Sts., and it is reported has 
sold his own concern to the Troy 
Underwear Co. J. Burton Mustin, 
treasurer of the Stratford Company, will 
take a less active part in the business, 
which now will be headed by Mr. Anna- 
belle. 


*Rex Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This firm, manufacturers of knit goods, 
2440 Coral St., has been adjudicated an 
involuntary bankrupt and John M. Hill 
has been appointed referee by the court. 


National Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada, new mill on Dun- 
durn St., was officially opened last week 
by Mayor William Burton, who set the 
machinery in motion by pressing a but- 
ton. In less than half an hour after 
he turned on the power the Mayor was 
presented with a finished pair of silk 
stockings. The equipment now in place 
will produce between 700 and 800 dozen 
pairs of hosiery a week. When all 
equipment is in full operation the ca- 
pacity of the mill will be 3,000 pairs 
weekly. 


SILK 


Fact and Gossip 


Turin Silk Mills, Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
recently formed with a capital of $125,- 
000, to operate a local broad silk mill, 
will be represented by Herbert Coriani, 
50 Iowa Ave., Paterson, one of the in- 
corporators. Paul Meadow, 2685 Uni- 


“Indic ates previous mention of project. 


versity Ave., New York, is also inter- 


ested in the new company. 


Star Ribbon Mfg. Co., Fourth 
Ave., New York, with mill at Strouds- 
burg, Pa., has filed notice of company 
dissolution under State laws. 


Johnson Silk Mills, Inc., 
N. C., have been chartered to finish 
warps, yarns and other cloths and 
fabrics. The company is authorized to 
have $100,000 capital stock, with $20,000 
subscribed stock by Edward S. Johnson 
and Anthony J. Downey, of New York 
City, and W. O. Burgin, of Lexington. 


Mountain Silk Throwing Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., recently formed with capital 
of $50,000, to operate a local mill, will 
be represented by Michael A. Simpson, 
13 Richmont St., Wilkes-Barre, one of 
the incorporators, who has been elected 
treasurer. Other incorporators include 
Joseph Simpson, Bloomsburg, Pa., and 
John J. Aponick, Nanticoke, Pa. 
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Lexingtoi, 


Textile Co. of Canada, Louiseville, 


Que., a new company, has been or- 
ganized with head office and mill in 
Louiseville. The organizers are said to 
be the Messrs. Fainer of Montreal. No 
further details other than that the new 
company will weave silk and will be 
financed by Homer Loring & Co., of 
Boston, Mass., were obtainable. 
RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., 
has completed 150 brick houses and has 
350 additional houses of the same type 
under construction. 


_Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, 
Va. Operations at Covington are ex- 
pected to start about Aug. 1. 


Fact and Gossip 


Viscose Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., has 
increased its holdings to 235 acres. It 
has purchased 70 additional acres for 
the erection of two new plants. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Bolton Worsted Mills, Inc., Methuen, 
Mass., and not the Boston Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., as previously re- 
ported, are installing dyeing and finish- 
ing machinery to do dyeing and finish- 
ing for the Selden Worsted Mills, 
Methuen, Mass. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. Contract for construction ef 
the bleachery plant here for this com- 


pany has been awarded through the 
Charlotte office of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., to the Brown-Harry 


Construction Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


*Lyons Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., gave the general contract to the 
F. G. Pittet Construction Co., 9 Colt 
St., Paterson, for their proposed new 
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addition. It will be of 
50x140 ft., reported to 
$200,000, with equipment. 


three-stories, 
cost close to 


Fact and Gossip 


Harmon Bleachery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Receiver’s sale in equity of the ma- 
chinery and equipment of this company, 
dyers, bleachers and finishers, will be 
held on the premises, Rhawn St. & 
State Road, Holmesburg, Pa., May 28, 
1929 at 10 a.m. The sale will be con- 
ducted under the auspices of Samuel T. 
Freeman & Co., Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, auctioneers. 


Lee Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This is the name of a new dyeing con- 
cern that has started business, being 
located at 2436 N. Orianna St., where 
a general hosiery dyeing business is 
being done. Among those interested in 
the new firm are Louis Finkel, formerly 
of the Royal Silk Dyeing Co., Inc. 


Blancolit Mfg. Co. plant, located near 
Greenville, S. C., will soon be in oper- 


ation, according to its secretary, L. O. 
Patterson. Part of the machinery has 
been installed and the remainder has 


been shipped. This concern will man- 
ufacture a bleaching compound to be 
used in processes of finishing cloth. 


Ray-Ser Dyeing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has started operations at its 
plant. This company is specializing in 


the dyeing and processing of rayon and 
is equipped to render service in this 
field. 


Dickinson Dye Works, Ltd., Duffer- 
ing St., Loronto, Canada, has pur- 
chased pruperty at Weston, adjacent to 
the city, on which a large modern dye- 
ing establishment will -be built. The 
present plant of the company in To- 
ronto will continue operations. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Fact and Gossip 


Mebane-Royall Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 
It has been announced by A. M. Wool- 
folk, local manager of this concern, that 
plans have been made for extensively in- 
creasing the warehouse facilities. The 
development follows the merger of 
three bedding companies, previously re- 
ported. The Silkhart Mattress Co. was 
also involved in the merger. 


Rayarn Corp., Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently organized with a capital of 1,000 
shares of stock, no par value, will be 
represented by Samuel Rochlin, 900 
Fabian Bldg., Paterson, one of the prin- 
cipal incorporators, and plans to operate 
a local plant handling rayon yarn. Dan- 
iel Wishnack, 3 Mill St., Paterson, is 
another incorporator. 


Teichmann & Rosenberg, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., have filed notice of change 
of company name to the Teichmann 
Textile Print Works, Inc. Curt Teich- 
mann heads the new organization. 


Fidelity Felt Co., Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
cently formed to operate a local mill for 
the manufacture of felt products, will be 
represented by J. LeRoy Spangler, 5355 
Westford Rd., Philadelphia, who has 
been elected treasurer. 
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Built inte Models HH, K, & B 


Patterns of the most delicate design—single 
needle stripes—dots—panels or clocks. 


are readily made on this versatile machine. 


Established 1865 


Incorporated 
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KNIT GOODS 


Ask Higher Hosiery Tariff 





Proposed Rayon 


Revise 


Hurts Trade, Say Knitters 


OSIERY knitters divided their at- 

tention this week between meeting 
a healthy business demand, and discuss- 
ing the effect of the proposed tariff 
changes upon rayon hosiery. The Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery & Under- 
wear Manufacturers takes up the 
question in its current “Special News 
Letter.” An article in that publication 
urges the association members to peti- 
tion Congress for increases in the tariff 
rate on knitted rayon manufactures. 
The article in the “Bulletin” states that 
the present tariff rate on all knitted 
rayon manufactures is 45c. per pound 
and 60% ad valorem, so that the new 
bill actually reduces the protection af- 
forded domestic producers. The effect 
of the new rate, as interpreted by the 
article, is to reduce the price of rayon 
hosiery by approximately 30c. per dozen 
pairs. John Nash McCullaugh, man- 
aging director of the association went 
to Washington this week to appear 
before the Congressional committee and 
explain the effect that the proposed 
revision will have on the hosiery in- 


dustry. 
Market Looks Up 


The hosiery market took on a rather 
satisfactory aspect this week, according 
to New York factors. Men’s half hose 
were in good call, fancies being favored 
once more. Several mills were behind 
in deliveries. One firm was asking four 
weeks leeway on men’s fancies in the 
50c. range. Clocks and vertical stripes 
were the preferred patterns, it was 
noted, while the favored colors were 
gray, biege and tan. An interesting 
feature was the appearance on the mar- 
ket of an all-lace half-hose number for 
men, made of silk-and-rayon which has 
proved an instantaneous hit. The mill 
producing this novelty said it won quick 
favor both with retailers and with the 
ultimate consumer. The sock is not 
unlike a women’s lace number; it is of 
a soft gray, conservative shade and has 
a long stripe. It has a cotton top. 


“Bare Leg” Lines Selling 


The “bare leg” lines continued to sell 
well, knitters said. The expected flood 
of competition apparently has not de- 
veloped. One producer who enjoys a 
big business in this field, said he had no 
difficulty in getting his quoted prices. 
He said he had heard rumors of com- 
petition, but had not felt any effects 
of it. This firm is asking 30 days on 
‘bare leg” shipments. One spokesman 
for the same firm said the season had 
been especially good, all things con- 


sidered. He observed that his sales 
were far ahead of last year. 

Other producers of “bare leg” hosiery 
reported steady but not sensational buy- 
ing. They observed that they did not 
find that the “bare leg” demand had 
hurt full-fashioned sales. There was 
a spirited call for full-fashioned num- 
bers, especially medium-price ranges, in 


the New York market this week. 


Outerwear Shipments 


Are Still Backward 


High Pressure Call for Bathing- 
Suits and Fancy Sweaters Contin- 
ues --—- Output Behind Demand 


Despite large-scale production and 
with many mills working day and night, 
the outerwear trade is still behind in its 
deliveries of bathing-suits and fancy 
sweater lines. The jobbing and retail 
market is buying confidently, despite 
the backward weather, and mills report 
that they are hard pressed to meet the 
current demand. A good percentage of 
the New York factors reported this 
week that their firms were sold solid 
for three to four weeks. 

Generally the situation continues very 
much to favor the seller. The current 
sweater demand emphasizes polo shirts, 
crickets and various of the women’s 
sweater fancies. Men’s plain-colored 
crickets and self-jacquard patterns espe- 
cially were being sought, factors said. 

Commenting upon the outlook, knit- 
ters observed that the good business 
was particularly significant considering 
that the weather has been poor. A 
favorable turn in the weather would 
bring a sharp spurt in repeat business, 
especially in “sun-suit” bathing-suit 
lines. Neither jobbers nor retailers are 
inclined to plunge on bathing-suits until 
the weather improves, it was com- 
mented. These buyers have been order- 
ing steadily, but no re-orders of any 
size are looked for, pending the advent 
of warmer weather. 


Underwear Output Less 


March Production Below March 


1928, in Many Lines, Figures Show 


Production of certain lines of knit 
underwear showed a slight decrease dur- 
ing March, as compared with March 
1928, according to figures just made 
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public by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. The total output of men’s union 
suits was 305,766 dozen in March 1929, 
compared with 310,239 in March 1928; 
men’s shirts and drawers, however, reg- 
istered an increase, the figures jumping 
from 291,351 in last year to 307,608 
this year. In the women’s garment 
lines, the current year showed a drop 
both in union suit and shirt-drawer 
production. 

There was a considerable increase in 
the production of boys’, misses’ and 
children’s underwear this year. This 
was especially true of boys’ union suits, 
where the production rose from 81,777 
in March 1928 to 132,862 for the same 
month this year. 

In orders and shipments the current 
year showed a slight improvement. Un- 
filled orders, for 139 identical estab- 
lishments first of month, totaled 2,355,- 
607 for March 1929, against 2,246,037 
for March last year, as shown in follow- 
ing table: 


-——— Dozens - ~ 
March, March, 
1929 1928 

Unfilled orders, first of month. . 2,355,607 2,246,037 
New orders received during 

a Se ee eerie oe 1,332,437 1,207,642 

PONG oie isco <0 . 3,688,044 3,453,673 

Shipments during month 1,166,352 1,207,998 

Cancellations during month 20,191 15,320 

WOM Si wis tcusivns 1,186,543 1,223,318 

Unfilled orders, end of month... 2,501,501 2,230,355 


Cold Discourages 
Underwear Sales 


Futures Fairly Good, But Summer 
Business Lags, Knitters 
Assert 


The sluggish condition which has 
prevailed on and off in the knit under- 
wear market during recent weeks, shows 
little sign of improvement. There is a 
fair call for balbriggans, and certain 
of the larger producers of heavyweights 
report good bookings for fall shipment. 
In the summerweights, however, busi- 
ness is much less satisfactory. New 
York representatives of important rayon 
underwear mills stated that their sales 
were somewhat behind. Cotton light- 
weights also are moving slowly, though 
running pants and athletic shirts showed 
a little activity. 


Summer Garments Slow 


Jobbers and mill representatives said 
their retail customers were complaining 
of slow turnover on summer underwear 
lines. For that reason, the retail trade 
is hesitant about committing itself to 
further big bookings, either as regards 
summer or fall numbers. 

The persistently cold and inclement 
weather appears to have hit some of 
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FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 





FOR ECONOMY 
IN PRODUCTION 


The new Wildman Machine has been 
built for economy in production and 
for improved quality production. If 
you have new equipment under con- 
sideration, you will be vitally inter- 
ested in learning more about the new 
Wildman Machine and in hearing 
what splendid results it has already 
given in mills which have installed it. 
















Write for further information. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Full-Fashioned Division, 
Norristown, Pa. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





the smaller knitters of lightweights. 
Factors pointed out that even though 
the weather became seasonable imme- 
diately and continued warm, these mills 
would not make up the loss they have 
suffered due to the cold spring. The 
only sure way to come out with satis- 
factory profits, it was stated, would be 
to raise prices, and this is very unlikely, 
knitters added. 

On the other hand, several large-scale 
producers of heavyweight cotton under- 
wear, said their outlook for fall was 
quite satisfactory. One firm was known 
to be in a very solid position, with 
ibundant bookings for summer ship- 
ment. This mill has already begun de- 
liveries on heavies, but only on a small 
scale. Other heavyweight knitters— 
they represented but a small part of the 
trade—said they were doing a steady 
business in shirts and drawers as well 
as in union suits. The $5, $8.50 and 
$9.50 lines were favored. Heavyweight 
union suits are comparatively strong; 
they sell 2 to 1 compared to the two- 
piece lines, it was said. 





Britain Chief U. S. Customer for 
Hosiery Machines in February 


The United Kingdom was the chief 
customer of the United States for tex- 
tile machinery, during February, ac- 
cording to figures just made public by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the U. S. Department oi 
Commerce. These figures showed that 
sritish firms bought about $200,000 
worth of textile equipment during the 
month; the largest division being the 
purchase of 337 circular hosiery knit- 
ting machines, value $140,173. An 
interesting point was that Mexico was 
the second customer in this _ field. 
Mexico bought 58 of the same machines, 
value $23,400. 

The United States total of the 
principal lines of textile machinery ex- 
ports during February to all countries 
was as follows: 642 circular hosiery 
knitting machines, value $273,253; 198 
other circular knitting machines, value 
$81,021; 181 cotton looms, value 
$44,052: and other cotton machinery 
totalling in value $65,758. 





Celanese Folder Links Product 
and Bathing-Suit Mills 


An interesting merchandising tie-up 

etween the Celanese Corporation of 
\merica and six leading bathing suit 
ianufacturers is revealed by a folder 
ust mailed out by the Celanese Corp. 
he folder, which has been sent to 
hout 5,000 retail and specialty shop 
uyers of bathing suits and to the lead- 
ng converters and fabric houses, tells 
f the qualities of Celanese, and presents 
leven models from the six manufac- 
irers in attractively reproduced pho- 
graphs. 


Knit Golf Balls for Practice 
Are Selling Well 


Milwaukee, Wis. A_ specialty line 
of knitted practice balls for golfers, 
sold to the wholesale sports trade, is 
proving a profitable item for the Re 
liable Knitting Works here, according 
to announcement of Armin Rosen 
berger of the knitting company, wh» 
states that the knitted ball is being sold 
by sporting stores, department and drug 
stores throughout the country. 


Use Sport Wear for Golf Prizes 


SEATTLE, WaAsH.— The Washington 
manufacturers of sports wear demon 
strated their products at the interstate 
manufacturers’ golf tournament in con 
nection with Washington manufactur 
ers’ 29 
May 10 and 11. They awarded sweat 
ers, caps, shirts, cravats, shoes, hose and 
belts and knickers to winners of the 
various events. 


Warp Mercerizing 


(Continued from page 55) 





iii. Variations in temperature of 


caustic or acid. 
2. Remedies (if due to mercerizing ). 
a. Check up on strength of solu- 
tions and temperatures. <Auto- 
matic control and_ recording 
thermometers help. 
C. Tender yarn. 
1. Causes. 
a. Mechanical—chafing. 
b. Chemical. 

i. Oxycellulose—caustic too hot 
or too long in yarn. 

ii. Hydrocellulose—acid too hot, 
too concentrated, or not 
neutralized. 

2. Remedies. 
a. Change weights on top rolls. 
b. Check up temperatures and con- 
centrations. 
c. Use more 
wash water. 
D. Harshness. 
1. Causes. 
a. Improper drying. 
b. Insufficient washing. 
c. No softener used. 
Remedies. 
a. Change drying conditions. 
b. Use more wash water. 
c. Use a softener. 


ammonia or more 


Do 


Tests 


Tests which are frequently necessary 
to the mercerizer are: 

1. To distinguish mercerized cotton 

from unmercerized. 

2. To discover the strength of the 
caustic solution which has been 
used on a given sample. 

To test for oxycellulose or hydro- 
cellulose in tendered yarn. 


nw 
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4. To test for unneutralized acid in 
yarn. 
To distinguish mercerized cotton 


from unmercerized, boil in a solution 
containing 1% iodine and 20% potas- 
sium iodine (mercerized cotton is 
darkened much sooner than unmer- 
cerized ). 

The following method is better. 
solutions are made up as follows: 

Solution A: 

28 grams fused zine chloride. 
30 cubic centimeters of water. 
Solution B: 
1 gram of iodine. 
20 grams potassium iodine. 

100 cubic centimeters of water. 

To 100 cubic centimeters of “B,” 
add 4 cubic centimeter of “‘A.”’ Immerse 
the unknown, together with a sample 
known to be mercerized and another 
sample unmercerized, for 20 minutes, 
cold. The mercerized cotton rapidly 
becomes stained blue while ordinary 
cotton remains white. 

To discover the strength of caustic 
used in mercerizing a sample, spot it 
with various strengths of caustic such 
as 40°, 50°, 60°, and 70° Tw. solu- 
tions, and dye. The lowest strength 
used which does not cause the spot to 
dye darker was approximately the 
strength used in mercerizing. 

To test for oxycellulose or hydro- 
cellulose (they cannot be separated) 
boil in Fehling’s solution. The tendered 
portion will be colored pink. A simpler 
method is to soak in cold 1-to-1,000 
solution of Methylene Blue. The ten- 
dered portion will be colored blue if it 
is due to oxycellulose or hydrocellulose. 

To test for unneutralized acid in the 
yarn, boil in distilled water and test 
with litmus paper. A more delicate 
method is to spot with a dilute solution 
of Methyl Red which has been made a 
very faint yellow with alkali. The 
indicator will turn red in the presence 
of 0.005% of acid. 

In conclusion, it must be recalled that 
comparatively little is known of the 
mechanism of the mercerizing process 
and that there is room for much re- 
search in this field. Exclusive of the 
mercerizing process itself, there is a 
wonderful chance to develop preliminary 
or after-treatments of mercerized yarns. 
Student theses on the effect of tension 
and the effect of sodium carbonate on 
mercerizing are being conducted at the 
Lowell Textile Institute and it is hoped 
to establish definitely and quantitatively 
just what effect these variables have 
on the main process. 


Two 





Survey Cotton Uses in 
Boot and Shoe Industry 


WasuHInctTon, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, through the textile 
division, is making surveys of the use 
of cotton goods in the boot and shoe in- 
dustry. 

One survey is being made among 
companies manufacturing rubber shoes, 
and another among plants producing 
boots and shoes, other than rubber. 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 

in children’s fancy hose. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


HEMPHILL 





=R ANNER” Jacquard Machine Patterns 


Se SS 





waren 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms Southern Offices 


Commercial Bank Bldg. 
93 Worth Street, New York Heymann Blidg., 213 S. Broad St. 


James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. 
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Fleishers To Use Willey Tops 


PHILADELPHIA.—An announcement of 
importance to the wool trade was re- 
cently made by S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, 
Inc., generally recognized as the largest 
spinner of sales worsted yarn in this 
section, that they had made an arrange- 
ment whereby they would not be in the 
market for wool but would confine their 
raw material purchases to top in the 
future. 

As the company is a potential cus- 
tomer for approximately 12,000,000 
pounds of wool a year this has been of 
major importance to the Philadelphia 
wool trade. Although no official an- 
nouncement has been made it is reported 
the Fleisher firm has completed an ar- 
rangement with Francis Willey & Co., 
Boston and Philadelphia, whereby the 
latter concern will use the combing ma- 
chinery that is now in the Fleisher 
plant, approximately 36 combs and 46 
worsted cards. 

What change this will make upon 
local wool dealers is problematical as it 
is realized that the Fleisher company 
will continue to use the same amount 
of wool as formerly except that it will 
be bought in the form of top. This step 
is in line with one taken more than a 
year ago by S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
when they decided to discontinue their 
dyeing department which was leased to 
the Germantown Dye Works, and means 
that Fleishers have decided to confine 
their activities to spinning. 

According to Andrew S. Webb, presi- 
dent of the company, they studied the 
matter for many months before taking 
the most recent step of discontinuing 
wool purchases. They belive this will 
result in their reducing their inventory 
considerably and at the same time 
through standardizing top purchases to 
turn out a yarn more uniform than was 
possible under the other arrangement. 
It is not known whether Willey will 
continue to operate this machinery in the 
Fleisher plant or whether it will be 
moved. It is known that Fleishers have 
recently installed spinning machinery on 
their floor that was formerly used as a 
lunch room, indicating that they need 
additional space. 


Artificial Cotton” Mystifies 
(Continued from page 38) 


no definite information available indicat- 
ing that either a promising new fiber 
or fiber-producing plant actually exists. 
Unless and until something more 
definite for examination and testing is 
produced, the so-called English artificial 
cotton can not affect the textile industry 
and is unworthy of consideration.” 

Widely differing samples purporting 
to be the new fiber have been received 
at Dr. Dewey’s office. One turned out 
to be from a plant of the milkweed 
family, another was ramie, and a third 
was similar to jute. 


Of Milkweed Family 


A representative of the TExTILE 
Wortp was able to secure a sample 
directly from Dr. Hedley-Thornton and 


show it to Dr. Dewey. The fiber sub- 
mitted was white, glossy, and possessed 
a smoothness which seems to indicate 
poor clinging qualities so necessary to 
facilitate spinning, unless some treat- 
ment method can be employed. The 
strands were about three inches long 
and resembled loose yarn. It appeared 
from regular markings on the strands 
that they had been run between knurled 
wheels. 

On receiving the sample, Dr. Dewey 
separated a single fiber, bent it, applied 
moisture at the bend, and watched 
closely to see what would happen. The 
specimen turned slowly clockwise. This 
simple test indicated that it was of the 
milkweed family as seemed likely by 
further examination through the mi- 
croscope. Just what plant would be 
difficult to say, since many varieties 
possess closely similar fibers. 

There is no reason why it could not 
be Kendyr, or Apocynum cannabinum, 
which grows in Central Asia, Dr. 
Dewey concluded from the sample. 
Under the Czarist government, a Rus- 
sian expedition was sent to investigate 
reports of large quantities growing wild 
in periodically overflowed lands but dis- 
covered nothing to warrant commercial 
development. So-called Indian hemp 
which grows in America produces 
similar fibers. For this as well, no 
economic use has yet been found 
although it is said to be suitable for 
nets and fishlines. 


Conflicting Reports 


Statements by the English Artificial 
Cotton Production and Marketing Corp., 
Ltd., of London, which are handling the 
development are said to be conflicting 
and in some cases incredible without 
further evidence. 

According to Dr. Dewey, press com- 
ments state that the plant was dis- 
covered in British Guiana but that it 
is also a “common weed in the ditches 
and hedge rows of England.” It is 
said to have grown well on an experi- 
mental farm at Sarasota, Fla., but no 
one there seems to know anything about 
it. It is claimed that 650 acres are 
under cultivation in Sussex and Essex, 
England, with an expected production 
of 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 Ib. of fiber 
by next July. The estimated yield of 
800 to 900 lb. per acre does not agree 
with these figures. Apparently no one 
outside the firm has seen the research 
stations. 

“In one statement,” Dr. Dewey com- 
ments, “it is said that the plant has 
been developed by 85 crossings in the 
last three years and in another that a 
thousand or more crossings have been 
made. No attempt is made to explain 
how sO many successive generations 
have been produced in three or even in 
nine years since the plant is said to 
have been first discovered, or how a 
fixed and uniform variety has been de- 
veloped without a cross or hybrid 
without several generations of careful 
selection. It is further stated, how- 
ever, that the plant can not be success- 
fully propagated from the seeds but 
must be propagated by the roots and 
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that the roots must be treated in a 
special manner or the plants will not 
yield fiber.” 

Some think that the latter statement, 
if true, is the reason why stock is not 
being sold or a patent application made 
as in the case of Brotex, an artificial 
jute. It is pointed out that control of 
root sales would enable the promoters 
to realize on their project if successful. 
In relation to cross breeding, it is men- 
tioned that the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try has been working since 1916 on a 
hybrid hemp without yet attaining uni- 
formity. 

Another report states that cloth is 
being manufactured in Italian mills. 
This also is unverified. Also it is 
noted that the so-called eminent sci- 
entists reported to be associated with 
the discovery in British Guiana are 
said to be unknown to scientific 
societies and directories. 


Hedley-Thornton’s Statement 


While in New York last week Dr. 
C. J. Hedley-Thornton, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“T am sorry that the pressure of my 
European engagements will allow me to 
make only a short stay here, but I hope 
during the next few days to get an idea 
about the readiness of United States cot- 
ton growers and manufacturers to sup- 
port the planting here of the new cotton 
substitute fiber which is known throughout 
the world as ‘Artificial Cotton.’ A large 
volume of correspondence is filed at my 
London office from prominent cotton indus- 
trialists in the States. This shows that 
there is deep interest in my corporation’s 
project, and I am here to discover if this 
interest can be translated into practical 
terms. 

“Only the preliminaries can be dealt 
with in this visit, but if these develop 
favorably I shall be here again shortly with 
samples of the fiber and fabrics which, I 
believe, will open the eyes of American 
cotton textilists who have hitherto read 
only the description in the newspapers. 

“ ‘Artificial Cotton’ is already being grown 
in England and in several European coun- 
tries, and after this year production will 
be greatly increased. In due course coun- 
tries now importing American cotton will 
reduce their demands on account of the 
cheapness of ‘Artificial Cotton’ and the fact 
that its qualities are at least equal to those 
of coarse count American cotton. 

“T hope that American cotton growers 
will not consider the project of my corpo- 
ration with an unfriendly eye. They will 
be given an equal opportunity to grow 
the new fiber. We have already submitted 
our proposition to the most acute investiga- 
tion in Europe, and American interests of 
approved bona-fides will be treated with 
frankness. 

“T shall return to England in a week 
or so via Canada, where prominent tex- 
tilists are anxious to know more about 
‘Artificial Cotton.’ ” 


Army Wants Dress Hat Ribbon 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, 2lst and Oregon 
Ave., will receive proposals June 7 to 
supply them with ribbon to be used in 
the manufacture of bands for dress hats 
for the army. Material should conform 
with specifications dated May 16, 1929. 
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The pride of the seven seas... 
out-distanced by a lowly “tramp’’ 


Higher speeds, greater reliability, more tonnage ! 


[n ships and in hosiery mills these demands of 
progress make equipment that once was the last 
word in productivity, obsolete and inefhcient. 


The markets, the styles, the competition of 
today demand machines designed for the needs 
of 1929 — and of the future. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 
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\ Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1929. Capa- 

ble of producing the maximum number of ‘‘firsts’’ at the lowest possible oper- 

ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsolete equipment with Readings. 
—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
om ATALOG——— 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-FJashioned Knitting Machine 
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Improved Morale 
In Cotton Goods 


Denim Production to Be Curtailed 
—Gray Goods Also Unless 
Trade Increases 


Business last week in the primary 
cotton goods market was slightly better 
than for the preceding week. The addi- 
tional amount transacted was not of 
great consequence, but there is undoubt- 
edly a better tone and morale to the 
general market. Sellers who had been 
almost completely submerged by a wave 
of pessimism have perked up a bit, and 
ire viewing things in a more cheerful 
light. 

The Cone Export & Commission Co. 
announced they would curtail denim 
production 25% commencing the first of 
June and continuing this schedule 
through June, July and August. There 
are denim mills already operating on 
this reduced schedule and most of the 
largest producers are expected to follow. 

Interesting possibilities were heard 
when sellers were discussing the likeli- 
hood of curtailment in gray goods dur- 
ing the summer. Certain factors believe 
that the market is at the cross roads. 
If business remains at current low vol- 
ume for the next few weeks, the pres- 
sure of circumstances will force many 
mills to close down during the summer. 
Manufacturers allege that there will be 
no general reduction of production by 
agreement. Many mills are well sold 
up until mid-July, and even with poor 
buying are expected to garner enough 
orders to run them into August. 

If the cotton market should show 
signs of strength, it might cause a re- 
newal of goods buying, which might in 
turn cause a postponement of curtail- 
ment plans. Such buying might prove 
an immediate boon to many mills, but, 
as a long range factor, a period of cur- 
tailment would put the general market 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


May 22 May 15 May 23 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y 19.70¢ 19. 65¢ 21. 50¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 5e 5-5he 52-60 
384-in.,64x60, 5.35 7ke The 73-80 
39 -in.,68x72, 4.75 8-8he Ble 83-8ie 
39 -in.,72x76, 4.25 910 980 10-10ke 
39 -in 80x80, 4.00 10-10}c 10-10ke 11-1 Ihe 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 8ic Bic 9-9io 
36 -in.,48x48, 3.00 10ke 10ke Ile 
37 -in.,48x48,4.00 73-7jc 73-7jc 83c 
Pajama Checks 
364-in.,72x80. 4.70 84c 8Re 94-990 
364-in.,64x60, 5.75 7c 7c 74-7ic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. 103¢ 103-10}c Il4e 
Denims, 2.20 ..... 17e 17e 19¢ 
Tickings, 8oz..... 22-23%e 22-234c 214-23- 
Standard prints... 9ke be 9e 
astern staple ging- 

bams, 27-in..... 10be 10}c 10ke 


FABRICS 


in a much stronger position for the 
resumption of fall buying. Factors 


state that stocks are generally low, the 
exception being certain classes of sheet- 
ings. Even here, stocks are no larger 
than they have been for some time. 

Print Cloths: At the opening of the 
week, 36-in. print cloths were stated to 
be more active; fair sized orders went 
through, some for late delivery. Prices 
generally seemed steadier and _ sellers 
were inclined to be firm. 

Carded Broadcloths: The 90x60s are 
now selling at 10c. for but no 
contracts are available at that figure. 
The same conditions hold for 100x60s 
of which spots may be had for 10$c., 
but no contracts. Some state that it 
would take a large quantity of spot 


spots 


business before they would consider 
such a figure. Inquiry is stated to be 
small, with buyers sharpshooting for 
price. 


Wool Goods Meet 
Mid-Season Lull 


Suiting Re-Orders Diminishing - 
Increasing Interest in Overcoat- 
ings—Unfavorable Weather 


A mixture of minor influences were 
at work in the wool goods market last 
week. To a certain extent it is now a 
between-seasons period, and a lessening 
of spot and fall demand is expected. 
New York weather conditions have been 
none too propitious; the thermometer 
fluctuating from heat to cold rapidly 
with a generous dosage of rain at 
frequent intervals. Certain goods houses 
fear that summer conditions will be 
upon us before retailers have an oppor- 
tunity fully to dispose of their spring 
merchandise. 

The chief sufferers are those mills 
catering mainly to New York clothiers. 
Initial business was generally satisfac- 


tory but more duplicate orders are 
needed by many. Other houses, having 
a broader distribution have been less 


affected although the amount of dupli- 
cate orders has been diminishing. The 
market leaders are well sold up and 
deliveries are well advanced; little can 
be had before July or August and there 
are exceptional cases of fabrics sold into 
September. 

Many eyebrows are lifted when mills 
stated to be sold up far ahead, are also 
reported to be taking orders for fairly 
nearby delivery. The situation seems 
to be that certain large producers have 
some excess machinery with which they 
can make up special requirements of a 
few customers without jeopardizing the 
deliveries of regular goods, already con- 
tracted for. 

Overcoatings have attracted increas- 
ing attention from buying sources lately. 
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Brisk Demand for 
Sheer Velvets 
Weavers Report Active Futures 


Business — Summer 
Moving Steadily 


Lines 


Increased call for transparent velvets 
was reported in the broadsilk market 
during the week. Several important 
mills have increased their velvet lines 
and are offering an exceptionally attrac- 
tiv range. Future buying was declared 
to be brisk, and there was also some 
spot business. New York broadsilk 
executives said they looked for a very 
\ig year in velvets, though they doubted 
that the high mark of last year’s sales 
would be reached. 

Mills are adding to their output of fall 
numbers. The call for these lines is 
growing, factors reported, but cutters 
are still hesitant. They are showing 
interest and are making inquiries but 
are cautious about buying, it was 
observed. The general view of the 
market is that fall fabrics will not move 
at any real pace until after the holiday. 

Voiles: Summer numbers - steady; 
good spot call. 

Chiffons: Demand accents 
florals; spots also good. 

Velvets: Spirited future business on 
transparents, especially pastel shades. 

Silk Situation at a Glance—Pronuc- 
rion: Slight additional pressure on fall 
lines, such as metals and velvets. 

Stocks: No great surplus reported 
by principal mills, but summer lines are 
somewhat slow. 

DELIVERIES: Shipments in good con- 
dition; demand mainly for spot on 
summer lines, and goods are going out 
promptly. 

SENTIMENT: Confident, but trade is 
impatient for warmer weather to spur 
movement of both summer and fall lines. 


smaller 


Burlap Recovers 
Buyers Do Not Follow Advance 
Following a Dip 


Burlap has sagged since last report 
in these columns, but by Wednesday 
had recovered part of the loss. Certain 
sellers withdrew their low priced offer- 
ings and this act considerably steadied 
the market. Calcutta cables show that 
market unchanged after a small gain. 
Buyers made no general move to follow 
the market up and as a result trading 
has been light. 

For 8 oz. 40s for spot and afloat 
goods 6.45c. is asked with May to Sep- 
tember shipments at the same figure. 
For 104 oz. 40s spots and afloats are 
at 8.45c. while shipments May to Sep- 
tember are at 8.60c. 
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For Sewing 


Flimsy Goods 


Oscillating Looper 
Head for Sewing 
Flimsy Fabric. Can 
be Arranged _ for 
Sewing Single or 
Double Seams, as 
desired. 


HIS new Dinsmore development is 

especially designed for sewing 
gauzes, nettings, laces, chiffons, etc. It 
is readily installed on any of the Dins- 
more traveling frames. Write for fur- 
ther particulars. 


— Mire: _ 


—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED T! 


——CATALOG-—— SALEM, MASS. 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


515 Wilder Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 


Textile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold Outright 


or on Commission. 


We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
| 


NEW YORK 


Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, 
Providence, Springfield, Boston 


CALL THE NEAREST TERMINAL 


New Haven: 46 Minor St. Boome: 80 Boylston St. 
Phone: 3-0707-8-9 Pho * Hancock 7017-7023 
New York: 312 Eleventh Ave. Springheld: oe Seepue Se. 


Phone: 2-57 
Phone: Lackawanna 2393 Providence 376 Richmond St. 
Philadelphia: Phone: Plantation 8288 
Lawrence and Wood Sts Waterbury: 37 Phoenix Ave. 


| Phones: Market 2464- Main 1107 Phone: 22 


Rates Cheerfully Given 


FLORIO FORWARDING CO. 
Main Office: New Haven, Conn. 


Specialists Over 16 Years in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 
U. S. are operated by Clients Using Our t Methods! 
LOPER SYSTEMS Conte with the Basie Reeommendations of 
the Cotton Institute 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 





‘=—=DIRECT MOTOR SERVICE=> | 
| Making Following Day Deliveries Between 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 45 FAST TRUCKS $25,000 INSURANCE ON EACH | 
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Textile Shares Weaker 


Principal Weakness in Listed Stocks— 
Narrow Market for Unlisted Shares 


Boston, May 22. 

ISTED textile stocks have declined in 

sympathy with the downward trend 
of a majority of industrial and other 
stocks on the exchanges, but with few 
exceptions the recession has been mod- 
erate, and has been participated in even 
to a lesser extent by unlisted textiles. 
At today’s auctions the stocks that sold 
at unchanged prices or at advances 
were about equal in number to those 
that showed declines. Ludlow Associ- 
ates at 175% was off 2} points; 
Plymouth Cordage at 75 declined 2 
points, and American Mfg. pfd. at 64 
was off 3% points; on the other hand, 
American Mfg. common at 48 was up 2} 
points, while Dartmouth common ad- 
vanced 34 points to 80 ex. dividend, and 
Newmarket at 48 was up 4} point, with 
Associated Textile and Algonquin un- 
changed. 

On the local exchange American 
Woolen preferred at 464 was off 14 
points, and the common at 194 showed 
a net decline for the week of 14 points. 
Amoskeag at 174 was _ fractionally 
higher than a week ago although in the 
meantime it had sold as high as 18}. 
Bigelow-Hartford common at 102} was 
off 14 points, but the preferred at 103 
was up 1 point. Pacific sold as low as 
31 on Monday, but recovered today to 
313, at which price it shows a net de- 
cline for the week of 2% points. 


City Rejects Offer 


Evidently the reaction of the directors 
of the City Mfg. Co., cotton spinners, 
New Bedford, Mass., to the offer of 
$75 a share for the company’s capital 
stock by J. Murray Howe, Boston 
realtor, was much the same as that ex- 
pressed in these columns last week, for 
they rejected the offer and explained 
their action in the following letter to 
stockholders : 

“An offer has been made of the 
equivalent of $50 per share after pay- 
ment of $25 per share on June 1 in re- 
duction of the capital stock authorized 
by you on May 15. 

“Your directors have considered this 
offer and have declined it because it is 
less than the value of the net quick 
assets without including anything for 
land, building and machinery. 

“Another objection to the offer is 
that it contemplates allowing only up 
to 50 per cent of the shares to partici- 
pate in the expected profit for the 
transaction. Your directors have no 


interest in any proposition that does not 
include all stockholders on an equal 
basis. At this time the directors recom- 
mend that the plants be operated so long 
as they can be without materially 
affecting the company’s net quick assets. 
To help in doing this all overhead ex- 
penses have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

“If it becomes advisable to liquidate 
the affairs of the corporation, your 
directors are confident that they can 
handle the matter in the interest of all 
the stockholders and realize a higher 
figure than has been offered.” 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd. 


At the recent annual stockholders’ 
meeting in Montreal, Canada, of 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., A. O. Dawson, 
president and general manager, re- 
gretted that it had been found neces- 
sary to draw upon accumulated profits 
to the extent of $196,020, to pay divi- 
dends to the common shareholders, but 
that it should be remembered that divi- 
dends were withheld from them for a 
number of years. Although the annual 
report plainly indicated that Canadian 
Cottons had suffered a loss, the share- 
holders of the company had _ been 
allowed to view the situation as it stood. 

“It is proposed,” he said, “to again 
draw the attention of the unfortunate 
position in which the Canadian cotton 
manufacturers find themselves sincerely 
hoping that a remedy may be found to 
meet existing conditions.” 

In explaining to shareholders the 
reason for carrying a larger quantity 
of raw materials on hand than formerly 
it was pointed out that the low basis on 
cotton made this advisable. It would 
have been possible to curtail production, 
because of competition, said the presi- 
dent, but had this been done it would 
have been serious for the operatives, 
and the increased cost of the smaller 
output would have been as great as the 
loss made by selling many lines at or 
below cost. 

Advance business was ahead of last 
year, the president stated. Orders, 
taken for the fall, were in excess of 
bookings for the corresponding period 
of last season. Apparently, however, 
there was no speculation in the trade, 
orders being received now being in- 
tended for immediate consumption. 
Furthermore, orders were in such small 
lots that it was hard to tell at the 
moment what the future would be like. 
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Speaking of the survey of the mills 
by specialists, Mr. Dawson said that in 
view of the present depressed conditions 
in the textile industry two things were 
necessary, first, to make sure the mills 
were in condition to take their stand in 
the world trade and compete with 
plants of foreign countries where 
smaller wages were paid and where 
living conditions were far below the 
Canadian standard or having other eco- 
nomic advantages, and, secondly, to 
regulate costs. 

The survey, results of which had 
been presented to the directors, was 
very favorable, he said. If all the sug- 
gestions were carried out it would mean 
a heavy expenditure. However, the 
specialists’ report had declared the com- 
pany’s plants to be in the finest con- 
dition. No one organization had been 
found in a_ better physical position. 
Some of the new suggestions were be- 
ing carried out now with good results. 
Another feature, considered favorable, 
was the installation of a cost system 
which could not be excelled. 

One or two additional lines were be- 
ing introduced this year, stated the 
president, which would be of much 
benefit, because the manufacture of the 
new products would be carried out 
without the cost of additional machin- 
ery. Sole Canadian rights had been 
secured for manufacturing yarns from 
viscose fibre, known as “Vistra.” This 
process was developed in Germany dur- 
ing the war when extensive research 
was in process for a substitute for cot- 
ton. No effort was being spared to put 
the company where it could compete 
successfully with foreign countries, 
notably Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
Germany, where lower prices and wages 
were important factors. Then there 
was the ever present British and United 
States competition. 


Financial Notes 


The new officers of the Hill Mfg. Co.., 
in addition to George E. Spofford, 
whose election as treasurer was noted 
last week, are as follows: President, 
Walter S. Wymans, president of the 
Central Maine Power Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, George Otis Spencer; secretary, 
E. H. Maxcy; assistant treasurer, 
Jewett B. Newton. 

Preferred stockholders of the Holmes 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., as of 
May 15, received not only the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 due and de- 
clared last week, but also an additional 
check at the rate of $4.50 a share, mak- 
ing the total payment $6, or a full 
year’s dividend. As no dividend had 
been paid since May 15, 1927, voting 
power would have been taken over by 
preferred stockholders if this dividend 
had not been paid. 

The West Boylston Mfg. Co., East- 
hampton, Mass., has declared a dividend 
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of $2 a 
payable 
16, this 
eral tax 
notified s 


share on the preferred stock 
June 1 to stock of record May 
dividend to be paid from Fed- 
refunds. Directors have 
tockholders that the company 


has aia its half interest in the 
Boylston-Crown Mills, Dalton, Ga., 
and, barring unforseen contingencies, 


this sale will make it possible eventually 
to pay off back dividends and to re 
tirement of preferred stock by 
purchase as provided in the indenture. 


Stockholders of the mtioon (Pa. ) 
lextile Co. will vote June 22 on a plan 
» increase the company’s « anak stock 


from $1.000.000 to $2.000.000. the new 





e to « st of $250,000 of 7% cumu 
¢ Dp eferred stock, redeemable on 
1 1 - > 
dividend date after January 1, 1934, 
105 a share and accrued dividends 
nd having privilege of conversion on 
re for share basis into common 
tor : hich latter issue il] consist ot 
7 500 of par $100. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
I} foll V1ilis les oft textile s] 
were made at W edne sday’s iuctions 
Shrs M Par Price Change 
12 I 175 2 
3 \ eton, } 100 19 3 
12 S iM 100 
Troy ( ttor iW ¢ > 
| Mfg 900 at 
10 W eetamoe 100 
80 As i I ‘ 100 37 
10 Connecticut con \ 10 &5c 
13 ju Printing 100 325 
25 irket 100 48 
48 ith n 100 80* +3} 
25 pfd 100 05 i 
75 h Cor 100 75 2 
22 Mfg., cor 100 = 48 + 23 
25 iM 100 «64 3 
7) | 


Southern Mill Stocks are Firmer 


CrartottTe, N. C., May 17—In com 
puting the ven ral average 1n bid price 
f 25 of the more actively traded in 
ommon cl of southern — textile 
Ils, the weekly average as compiled 
by Rk. S ickson & Co. stood at 96.98, 
ral ease of 20c. per share ovet 
( p eek 
he « tock of Dunean mill 
S ! lual advance for the 
I ( Hs S ] h: Ng bec 
em ( t t wet t is 
1 et advance of 18 points 
ntl \] Ib 
ced 
thr ] PV Ver thie 
23 S CC p ed 
\ ve 
- 
7 11¢ ( 
( Viol ( ' 
\ i x 
| \ ¢ | ‘ 
th ver 
t u Dunean, Hanes 
Kt Ros v. Juds _Roano ( 
l nd | ( Buffalo Ist, Hunts 
‘ ( n ad ‘Durl 
ie 
88 (3346) 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale’’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am., Mfg., pfd... . : 64 64 68 
Am. Wool, pfd ee 46} iia 
Amoskeag ...... c 173 : 
Androscoggin...... . 703 60 70 
Arlington 353 33 36 
OO eee 147 146 149 
Berkshire Cot 108 120 
Bigelow-Htfd . com 1024 ; 
Boott iad ; 135 130 140 
PD. ows xdwes 70 82 sire 
Esmond, pfd ‘ 99 101 103 
Farr Alpaca 103% 102 104 
Great Falls 53 2 6 
Hamilton Woolen 514 55 60 
Hill ; 22 18 21 
Ipswich, pfd as 46% 47 53 
Ipswich, com g 55e¢ 2 : 
Lawrence is 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso . 723 177 179 
Merrimack, com 170% 171 176 
Nashua, com... ; 43} 43 46 
Nashua, pfd.... 87 84 89 
Naumkeag bib 125% 125 129 
N E So., pfd 70c = : 
Le 39 : 35 
Pacific........ 313 : an 
Pepperell ie eee 100 100 102 
Plymouth Cordage... .... 75 71 75 
York.. Eee cals oe 14 12 15 


Southern Textile Stocks 


(By A. M. Law & Co., Ine 
Spartanburg, S. C.) 


’ 


sid Asked 


Abbeville Cotton Mills 70 75 
serene Mills 94 100 
Arcade Cotton Mills 70 
Arcadia Mills....... 270 
Arcadia Mills, pfd.. 103 


Arkwright Mills. 100 
Augusta Factory, Ga 5 20 30 


Avondale Mills, Ala.... 1175 1120 
Beaumong Mfg. Co.. 300 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. aK pfd 103 Se 
Belton Mills a. 27 
Belton Mills, pfd..... 89 92 
Bibb Mfg. Co..... 142 146 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd 402 104 
Brandon Corp., A... ‘ 70 73 
Brandon Corp., B.... 10 12 
Brandon Corp., pfd ‘ 97 101 
Calhoun Mills... 97 101 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, $25) 10 13 
Chesnee Mills..... 95 102 
Chiquola Mfg. Co 270 280 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 99 101 
Clifton Mfg. Co Tae. . 938 139 
Clinton Cotton Mills 275 295 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 118 125 
Cowpens Mills 38 43 
D. FE. Converse Co 114 119 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 110 
Darlington Mfg. C 70 76 
Drayton Mills 110 
Dunean Mil's 135 140 
Dunean Mil.s, Pfd 101 102 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga 65 80 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd 87 90 
Enterprise Mifg.Co.,Ga 130 14] 
Florence Mills 70 
Florence Mills, pfd 101 103 
Gaffney Mfg. Co 60 62 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 168 175 
Glenwood Mills 114 120 
Gluck Mills 84 88 
Goarett Mills 82 5 
Graniteville Mfg. C« 125 140 
(GGreenw d Cotton Mills 400 
Grendel Mills 300 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, $50) 50 5] 
Hamrick Mills 120 127 
Hartsville C n Mills 140 145 
Hunter Mfe & Com. Co. pfd 98 100 
Ir lustrial C tton Mills Co., pfd 40) 51 
Inman Mil 135 140 
Inmar Mills, pfd 101 

Judson Mills, A pfd 1033 1053 
Judson Mills,B pfd 101 102: 
King, J P. Mfg. Co., Ga 110 115 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 270 
Laurens Cotton Mills 149 160 
Limes e ¢ n Mills 120 12 
M Mfg.C N. ( 135 

Mar r Mill 4 21 25 
Mills Mill, pfd 102 104 
M hon Mfg. ¢ pid 100 

M arch Mill 134 138 
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Musgrove Cotton Mills 65 75 
Newberry Cotton Mills... 124 127 
Ninety-Six Mills...... 380 pat 
Norris Cotton Mills... . omnis 50 
Orr Cotton Mills..... , 86 89 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd. . 99 102 
Pacolet Mfg. Co....... 200 210 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd. 103 ca 
Panola Cotton Mills, C1 lass A, pfd 65 67 
Pelham Mills. ... 10 13 
Pockens Cotton Mills. 118 121 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. 120 125 
Piedmont Print Works ; 24 26 
Pidemont Print Works, pfd. 78 82 
Poe. F. W. Mfg. Co.... 58 62 
Riverside & Dan River Mills . 140 144 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd. 96 99 
Saxon Mills..... ; 86 90 
Sibley Mfg. Co ee 57 62 
Southern Bleac hery.. ; 26 30 
Southern Bleachery, pfd 88 90 
Southern Franklin Process. . 17 19 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd 94 96 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd 93 96 
Spartan Mills.......... 165 = 
Union-Buffalo Mills... . 58 61 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd. 99} 102 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 61 63 
Victor-Monaghan Co....... 89 91 
Victor- ae C., pfd.. 115 118 
Wallace Mfg. Co as 100 110 
Ware Shoals Mfg. ce 149 155 
Watts Mills ; 45 60 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd.... 107 113 
Whitney ms Co : : 40 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co 124 130 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd.. 82 85 
Fall River Mills Stocks 
(Quotations by G. M. Haffords & Co.) 
sid Asked 
American Linen Co ; 
Algonquin Printing Co 325 Ce 
Arkwright Mills.. 22 26 
Barnard Mfg. Cx 30 
Bourne Mills 10 
Border City Mfg. Co ; 
Chace Mills 95 
Charlton Mills. : 
Cornel! Mills.. 10 im 
Davol Mills... 1 
Davis Mills... 38 42 
Flint Mills... . 48 
Granite Mills (Com.). 
Granite Mills (Prf'd.).... 
King Philip Mills............ ; 130 
Laurel Lake Mills (Com.)... § 10 
Laurel Lake Mills (Prf'd.)... Soe 
Lincoln Mfg. Co 25 
Luther Mfg. Co. 110 
Merchants Mfg. Co 23 30 
Narragansett Mills. . 15 
Osborn Mills, Inc.. 
Parker Mills (Com)... 4 ; 
Parker Mills (Prf'd.)... 20 ss 
Pilgrim Mills ; ; 110 
Richard Borden Mig. Co. 5 7 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 92 ; 
Shove Mills...... 12 
Stafford Mills Ee 6 
Stevens Mfg. Co.. 60 ‘ 
Union Cotton Mfg. Ci ce 524 
Wampanoag Mills 5 10 
Weetamoe Mills.. 1 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations fur? 


Acushnet Mills 

Beacon Mfg., com 
Beacon Mfg., pfd 
Booth Mfg. Co., com 
Booth Mfg. Co »pfd 
Bristol Mfg. Co 

City Mfg. Co 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd 
Fairhaven Mills, Pfd 
Gosnold Mills, com 
Gosnold Mills, pfd 
Grinnell Mfg. C« 
Hathaway Mfg. ¢ 
Holmes Mfg. ¢ . n 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd 
Kilburn Mill 

Manomet Mill 
Nashawena Mi! 

N. B. Cotton Mi ila, fd 
Neild Mill 

Nonquitt Spn. Co 
Pierce Mill 

Potomska Mills 
Quissett Mills Co ,Com 
Quissett Mills Co., pfe 
Soule Mill 

Taber Mill 

Wamsutta Mills 
Whitman Mills 


ished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Asked 


Bid 


125 
84 


"49 
55 
80 
79 


40 


87 
25 
47} 
51 
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COTTON YARNS 








Yarn Prices More Stable 





Less Short-Selling and 


Commission-Cutting Noted 


PHILADELPHIA. 

p RICES stopped their decline during 

last week and while no advances ex- 
cept in single combed have occurred, 
price-cutting, noted during previous 
weeks, has not resulted in any lower fig- 
ures being quoted. There are reports of 
sales of 20s-2 warps, ordinary quality, 
it 34c. or less, but these have not been 
confirmed and sales reported have been 
it 35c. There is a slightly improved 
tone to the general situation, demand 
being better, while production in the 
South is being held in check to a greater 
degree. 

Numerous spinners have omitted 
their night shifts during the last two 
weeks in order to make present orders 
last longer. New business is not com- 
ing through to spinners as rapidly as 
expected and while specifications on old 
contracts are fair, spinners see the end 
of orders on their books in sight. With 
this condition facing them it is con- 
sidered advisable for them to reduce 
operations, and the absence of night 
work at many plants is the result. 

Finer counts of all yarns are firm, 


due to the abnormal situation in cotton, 
one of the largest spinners of high- 
grade carded and combed yarns in the 
country stating that they find it im- 
possible, for the first time in many 
years, to obtain cotton to conform with 
their type. There is plenty of poor cot- 
ton and cotton of less than an inch in 
staple, but when the spinner must have 
inch or above in good cotton there is a 
distinct scarcity in the South and the 
spinner in question is now curtailing 
operations to four days a week because 
he is unable to locate cotton of the type 
he must have. 

One effect of this cotton situation is 
seen in the yarn market, there being a 
scarcity of 40s-2 that is more noticeable 
than in the memory of veteran traders 
here. Another has been the advance in 
quotations of single combed yarns this 
week, prices being advanced half cent 
due to the strength in good cotton of 
inch staple and above. Spinners using 
ordinary cotton are finding it possible 
to secure all the cotton they need so 
that the tightness will only affect buyers 
of the better grade yarns in carded and 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


According to Quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 








ee 


practically all users of combed peelers. 

Although bulk of business placed dur- 
ing the week is probably represented by 
sales made at least one cent under the 
lowest figures named by spinners, there 
has been less of it this week than here- 
tofore and many in the trade feel prices 
are as low as they are going. When 
asked regarding sales of 20s-2 warps at 
34c. one of the largest houses here said 
that they would be glad to buy 100,000 
lbs., for immediate delivery at that 
price, but had been unable to locate a 
seller who would guarantee them a cer- 
tain spinning for prompt shipment, 
indicating that such sales were of the 
short-selling variety. 


Slightly Improved Demand 


Spinners quote 20s-2 warps at 35c. to 
354c., these figures being at least a cent 
under selling prices and 394c. for 30s-2 
warps which have been sold as low as 
38c. during the last two weeks. Plush 
yarns are quoted on the basis of 36c. to 
37c. for 20s-2 and 4lc. for 30s-2. The 
last ten days have witnessed an im- 
provement in demand for weaving 
counts and while sales have been 
smaller in size than heretofore, inter- 
est represents a slight improvement. 

Further curtailment among spinners 
is anticipated to meet the requirements 
of smaller demand here, there being 
poor interest displayed by carpet, tape, 
plush, upholstery and drapery manu- 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





‘acturers during recent weeks. Fair 
business has been closed with narrow 
tabric and insulating mills. Contracts 
iave called for May, June and July de- 
livery. While plush manufacturers are 
not placing new contracts they are tak- 
ing in yarn on old orders more actively 
than for several weeks, indicating that 
these mills will be in the market within 
the next few weeks for additional yarn. 

Combed prices are slightly higher in 
the coarse counts of single, two-ply re- 
maining unchanged. Combed spinners 
have at least two months’ forward busi- 
ness in hand but are finding it difficult 
to secure specifications from manu- 
facturers and as a result it will prob- 
ably take them much longer than an- 
ticipated to deliver these contracts. 
Mercerizers report they are finding a 
number of their customers withholding 
specifications, but they expect improve- 
ment in this respect within the next 
two months, believing this situation is 
merely seasonal. 


Knitting Demand Spotty 


There has been poor demand from 
knitters during the last two weeks and 
while sales of carded knitting of 
ordinary quality have been reported low 
as 294c. basis 10s, spinners are book- 
ing scattered business half cent higher. 
Better grades of carded are selling in 
small quantities at 384c. to 39c. for 30s. 
Knitters Up-State are not as busy as 
they were two months ago and are slow 
in covering goods orders with new yarn 
contracts, feeling that as the yarn mar- 
ket has eased off a cent or more since 
they placed current contracts there may 
be a further decline, and for that reason 
they are hard to sell at today’s lower 
level. 

\Mercerizers are running actively on 
old contracts that have been on their 
hooks, and state specifications are arriv- 
ing in only fair volume. Notwithstand- 
ing this condition the market is firm 
and the small volume of new business 
being placed is booked at top prices. 
There is a feeling higher prices may 
develop within the next two months in 
combed qualities, which would in turn 
strengthen the mercerized section of the 
market and accelerate deliveries on cur- 
rent contracts. 





Protest Plan for Spinning 
at Atlanta Prison 


RaLeicu, N. C.—Yarn mills in North 
Carolina have heard of the plan of the 
federal Government to manufacture 
coarse yarns in the prison at Atlanta 
to be used in its prison duck mill there 
ind are protesting to their Senators. 

Senator Simmons received telegram 
from the St. Paul (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
it St. Paul, N. C., May 4, saying that 
uch a program would work a hardship 
to southern mills that have been sup- 
plying those yarns and cause unem- 
plovment. 


Seant Yarn Inquiry 
Prices Remain Low and Business 
too Small to Test Market 


New York.—Carded yarn activity in 
the New York market is at a low point. 
Both direct sellers and dealers state that 
little inquiry is coming in, and tew 
orders being placed. Buyers are simply 
not interested in yarns regardless of 
price and the majority of sellers have 
ceased trying to force buying. Several 
report they are not sending men on the 
road as it is almost useless and only 
piles up added expense. 

One dealer mentioned that he had 
sold 12,000 Ib. and practically gave it 
away, because a mill was in need of 
business. The buying that does come 
through is for small lots only. 

Prices are an indefinite quantity as 
in many cases not enough yarn has been 
sold to give any fair idea of the mar- 
ket. Spinners’ quotations are un 
changed, but buyers’ offers come no 
where near the asking level. One spin 
ner, whose mill is well taken care of, 
stated he was not interested in any of 
the business about, and would be will- 
ing to figure only on a good sized, firm 
order. In that case he might arrive at 
a figure that would get the business, 
but otherwise he held aloof from the 
present market. 

Other sellers tell of a continued fair 
business in carpet qualities. As men- 
tioned in these columns several weeks 
ago certain factors find this class of 
yarn has maintained a fair average ever 
since the first of the year. 

Combed spinners are able to keep up 
an average volume, but state prices are 
not all that could be desired. Ship- 
ments on old contracts continued apace, 
but new buying is small and _ spotty. 
Many expected the demand for yarns 
going into athletic undershirts would 
taper off about this period, but appar 
ently this is keeping up in a moderate 
way. The hope now is that this type 
undergarment will develop into more 
of a year-round proposition. 

Exports of varns to South America 
are quiet and have been for some weeks. 
It is a between-season period for the 
foreign market and buying is unlooked 
for until sometime in July. Factors 
state that some sellers may be getting 
business but prices are so low, the ma- 
jority do not care to figure. 


Cotton Spinning 
Activity for April 


WasHInctTon, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that ac- 
cording to preliminary Census figures 
35,258,490 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on April 
30, 1929, of which 30,924,184 were op- 
erated at some time during the month, 
compared with 31,103,998 for March, 
31,007,936 for February, 30,757,552 for 
January, 30,622,172 for December, 30,- 
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596,840 for November, and 30,950,340 
for April, 1928. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, 
the number of active spindle hours and 
the average hours per spindle in place, 
by states, are shown in the following 
Statement. 


Active Spindle Hours 
for April 
Spinning Spindles Average 
in Thousands) per 
in Place Active Spindle 
April During in 
State 30 April Total lace 
U.S 35,253 30,924 8,861,202,997 251 
Cotton 
growing 18,784 17,941 6,006,048,590 320 
New 
England 15,008 11,680 2,595,186,669 173 
All other 1,465 1,301 259,967,738 177 
Ala 1,765 1,699 545,389,431 309 
Conn 1,118 1,060 245,670,453 220 
Ga 3,092 2,990 1,004,429,861 325 
Me 1,061 849 186,242,640 175 
Mass 9,003 6,672 1,453,171,508 161 
Miss 177 147 50,806,968 286 
N. H 1,410 1,062 218,410,024 155 
N.J 378 368 59,884,550 158 
N.Y 723 618 129,463,659 179 
N.C 6,210 5,914 1,968,625,933 317 
R.I 2,297 1,919 466,534,414 203 
5.6 5,589 5,373 1,914,313,272 342 
Tenn 613 580 209,262,015 341 
Tex 281 246 71,600,464 254 
Va 709 679 147,485,862 208 
All other. 825 739 189,911,943 230 


An Uneven Market 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 
Are the Strongest 


Boston.—Practically all parts of the 
cotton yarn market are uneven in 
character of demand, in attitude of 
sellers, both spinners and dealers, and 
in price but it would be hardly correct 
to refer to the market as_ generally 
unsettled in price, for the majority of 
spinners thus for have showed deter- 
mined resistance to bearish influences, 
and on high grade carded knitting and 
weaving yarns the market is far from 
being unsettled. The same could be 
truthfully said of high grade combed 
yarns were it not for the fact that cer- 
tain eastern spinners are making re- 
‘atively low -priced bids for business and 
are under-selling southern spinners 
temporarily. 

Some low prices have been reported 
on ordinary grades of carded weaving 
and knitting yarns that may represent 
bona fide sales by spinners who are will- 
ing to take a chance on the cotton 
market dropping lower, but, as was the 
case last week, there is fairly definite 
evidence that most of the few sales of 
good average grades of weaving yarns 
helow a basis of 35c. for 20s-2 warps 
and 30c. for 10s frame spun cones rep- 
resent short selling by dealers. The in- 
creased strength shown by the cotton 
futures market early this week appears 
to have discouraged such speculation 
and it would not require a very radical 
advance in cotton prices to cut it off 
entirely. 

As previously noted the strongest 
part of the market is on high grade 
carded yarns and is directly traceable 
to the recent advance in basis on prac- 
tically all grades higher than low 
middling of extra staple and premium 
cottons, which advance as compared 
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OVROM 


Salisbury, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 


Boston, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 


DODD: 





VLDPVLPVLP LP LP LP VAP LP OLD LP OMG 


Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 
6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 
Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 


DOOD DOLD LD LD LP OLD LP LP LP OLD LP LP OLD OLD OLD OLD VLD 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Tryon, S. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 














Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
50’s to 80’s 








Greenville, S. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


















Waterman Currier €& Co. 


INCORPORATED 





BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
78 Chauncy St. 40 Worth Si. 1600 Arch St 
CHICAGO UTICA READING 


300 W. Adams St. Mayro Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Am. Casualty Bliz 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 


Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





with basis quoted two or three weeks 
ago ranges from 50 to 100 points. The 
same advance also tends to discourage 
price concessions on combed yarns, 
although it is true that many spinners 
own considerable supplies of cotton 
bought at old low prices, and are in a 
position to offer serious competition to 
spinners who must cover with cotton at 
current figures. 





Dull Market for Yarns 
in Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — There were 
no developments of interest in the Chat- 
tanooga yarn market during the week 
ending on May 18, leading local brokers 
report. During the period, prices re- 
mained at previous levels. 

In the thrown silk field, double extra 
is still being quoted around $5.90, while 
150 denier rayon is offered at $1.30. 

In cotton yarns prices on combed 
singles range from 42 to 43c. for 18s to 
77 to 79c. for 70s. 

In the carded line cones are offered at 
32 to 33c. for 10s and 34 to 35c. for 20s. 
Local brokers are quoting 60s-2 mer- 
cerized yarn at 87c.; 20s-2 at 65c. and 
80s-2 at $1.12. 


May List Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Stock on Curb 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Securities of 
the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. of this 
city may be listed upon the New York 
Stock Exchange within the next few 
months. Letters have been sent to 
stockholders here asking for an expres- 
sion for or against the idea. It is 
understood that the attitude of the share 
owners will largely govern the future 
action of the company executives. 

It is not anticipated that any trouble 
would be evidenced in securing the list- 
ing, for the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co. is regarded as one of the most suc- 
cessful textile mills in the South. 





Lowell Alumni Reunion 
(Continued from page 37) 





capacity to absorb any given products, 
then find out if we can supply those 
products or design new ones and have 
enough left after all proper expenses to 
show a return on the investment. Mill 
executives alive to present-day require- 
ments are increasingly and successfully 
following this practice. But there are 
still some unhappily who continue to 
produce to mill capacity with utter dis- 
regard of market capacity, who prefer 
not to be bothered with changes or im- 
provements in construction or design, 
who know little and care less for mar- 
ket research, and who, unaccustomed as 
they are to making sales above the cost 
of manufacturing, could hardly be ex- 
pected by their stockholders to show a 
return on the investment.” 


Cotton Waste Unsatisfactory 





Large Output and Restricted De- 
mand Depress the Market 


Boston.—Cotton seems to be main- 
taining itself on the spot, between 194c. 
and 20c. but this firmness in the raw 
material is reflected only to slight degree 


in the prices obtained by sellers of 
wastes. The market is still sluggish. 


New business appearing is for small 
quantities only and inasmuch as the 
consumption of cotton is going along 
in extra normal amount the output of 
wastes at this time is in all probability 
far in excess of sales of waste; although 
it is possible that the consumption of 
waste, in which recourse is had to sup- 
plies already in stock, may be larger 
than generally supposed. 

The output of wastes is tremendous 
but is certainly not being handled in any 
large way to consumers by the Boston 
market at this time. Dealers in general 
are disposed to meet the market but on 
lowering their limits are again faced by 
lower bids made by consumers. 

If any volume has to be moved con- 
cessions in price become necessary. 
Sharp price recessions are mentioned in 
southern transactions where stocks are 
said to be substantial. To sell waste in 
so slow and thin a market is a depress- 
ing affair. Yet little else can be done 
and the seller may have hopes of replac- 
ing at a lower level and then awaiting 
a turn for the better. Comber has sold 
at 16c. and peeler strips at 154c. Sak. 
and Egyptian comber are barely firm at 
154c. Eovptian strips are a trifle 
steadier at l4c. Picker and fly of stuff- 
ing grades are less firm owing to offer- 
ings of low priced linters of which there 
are said to be substantial stocks. In 
threads the whites for machining are 
around 105c. and choice single spooler 
114c. 

There is no change in the general 
character of the demand. The spinning 
stocks take the lead but comber, the 
chief stock of the market, continues soft 
in price and difficult to move at any 
figure that would mean a fair profit to 
the seller. Comber certainly is a slow 
domestic proposition but more has been 
exported during the last few weeks than 
is generally known. Exports of cotton 
waste from Boston for March amounted 
to 1,110,000 lb. The largest amount of 
752,000 lb. was shipped to England at 
an average value of 17.8c.; to Germany 
147,000 Ib. at 10.1c.; to Belgium 162,000 
lb. at 9.8c.; to France 32,000 Ib. at 12.8c. 
Small shipments went to Canada and 
Cuha. 


Current Quotations 


ee ee ee 16 —164c. 
re oe eee 15}—16 ec. 
I aod 3 (aig thao winch odie 15 —I54e 
Choice willowed fly.................. 8— 9e 
Choice willowed picker........... 6}— 7c 
I olen ina'e ole dit wad 4 o's eo aine 18 —19 ¢ 
Linters (mill run)................... 5—66c 
Ep ceene TNO) . occa. ccc ee eceecs 11 —I2¢ 
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May Probe Barge Service 


Co-operation Needed to Facilitate 
Cotton Shipments on Mississippi 
By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WoORLD 

Cotton shipments by the Govern- 
ment’s barge service on the Mississippi 
River are being handled in an “utterly 
unsatisfactory manner,” in the opinion 
of a committee appointed by the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. The com- 
mittee has adopted resolutions which 
have been forwarded to the Secretary 
of War and to the members of Congress 
from the lower valley States. 

The committee, drawn from the Cot- 
ton Exchange, the New Orleans Steam- 
ship Association, the Board of Port 
Commissioners, the Joint Traffic Bu- 
reau, the Freight Brokers Association 
and the Cotton Traffic Association, 
urges upon the Secretary of War “the 
imperative necessity of appointing 
promptly an efficient general manager 
resident on the scene of operations and 
having the full authority of such 
position.” By such means alone, the 
committee feels, will it be possible to 
compel sufficient co-operation between 
the different divisions of the barge line 
to render an efficient and satisfactory 
service. 

Major General T. Q. Ashburn, the 
chairman of the board of the Inland 
Waterways Corp., admits that present 
methods of handling cotton shipments 
are entirely unsatisfactory. He feels, 
however, that the remedy lies largely 
with agencies outside the Waterways 
corporation. He points out further that 
experience on railroads has demon- 
strated the wisdom of keeping separate 
the operating, traffic and other depart- 
ments, allowing general policies affect- 
ing co-operation among them to be 
worked out at the main office. The 
barge line organization has followed the 
general line of railroad organization. 
General Ashburn feels that the remedy 
lies in revising regulations governing 
reconsignment through securing closer 
co-operation with weighing and inspec- 
tion services and in securing better 
wharfage arrangements at New Orleans. 


Cotton and Rayon Ball 
Held at New Bedford 


New Beprorp, Mass.— The fourth 
annual cotton and rayon ball held under 
the auspices of the Chambre de Com- 
merce of New Bedford took place last 
Wednesday night, May 15, at Lincoln 
Park. Prizes were offered in six dis- 
tinct classes for the prettiest designs 
and most effective dresses, with a spe- 
cial prize for the best in the respective 
classes. Judges were Miss Arline Mas- 
terson of the McCall Co.; Miss Marion 
Rice of the Butterick Publishing Co., 
and Miss Alice Flood of Woman's 
Home Companion. 

The Rayon Institute of America, Inc., 
sent down a special exhibit of 17 cos- 
tumes, with Jane Ellis, fashion counsel 
for the Rayon Institute. 
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The Halliwell CU 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 


of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO.. Inc 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


52 Leonard St., New York 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 


‘arded 
and Combed 
Single and Ply 


Cotton Yarn and Warps © 
White and Colored 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 
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nai JAMIESON COMPANY 


COTTON 


38 Chauncy St. 


YARNS 


BOST ON, MASS 





INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~COTTON YARNS-— Kni tting 
8&5 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 








TILLINGHAST- STILES co. 
COTTON YARNS 
Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 






113 Worth St., 
New York 











| SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative : 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








-L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 

Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 

Skeins and Chain Warps 
FAST-BLACKS and COLORS 


WE SELL DIRECT 


Tor Woolen Mills 
a Specialty 


The MONTGOMERY CQ., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 


TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gcid, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior Electri- 
cal Purposes 

New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
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Cotton Market Steadies 





But no General Nervousness 
Over Shortage as Yet 


HE cotton market has shown a lit- 

tle more disposition to consider un- 
favorable features in the coming crop 
situation during this week. This has 
been due to a continuance of wet and, 
in some sections of the belt, unseason- 
ably cool weather which has delayed 
germination in some quarters and pre- 
vented field work or replanting in oth- 
ers. On the whole, it is believed that 
the April prospect for an early start 
to the crop has been practically lost and 
that its status may now be slightly be- 
hind instead of ahead as compared with 
a normal season. 

The feeling persists, however, that 
there is still time enough to finish plant- 
ing, and that two or three weeks of fair 
warm weather would entirely offset the 
unfavorable conditions reported during 
the first three weeks of May. As a re- 
sult there has been no general or aggres- 
sive buying. Covering has been quite 
active at times, but it has slackened on 
advances, while the latter have met more 
or less selling on an idea that the 
weather must soon improve. These op- 
erations have been reflected by rather 
irregular fluctuations and the trade 
seems to be waiting for a more conclu- 
sive view of the new crop start to de- 
termine the general trend of the mar- 
ket. 


The Three Factozs 


There are, of course, three factors 
involved in coming crop ideas at this 
season of the year. They are the acre- 
age, progress of farm work and plant 
development, and, third, prospective 
weevil infestation. It is doubtful 
whether there has been any material 
change of opinion as to the probable 
acreage during the week. Reports 
reaching here from Memphis say that 
this latest rise in the Mississippi River 
may keep some land under water until 
it is too late to plant and some aban- 
donment of original acreage intentions 
may occur in that section. 

On the other hand, there has been a 
tendency to accept the larger estimates 
of the Texas acreage since beneficial 
rains fell in western and northwestern 
parts of that State. It is understood 
that considerable new land has been 
brought into cultivation in south and 
southwest Texas and that some wheat 
land may be abandoned and replanted 
in cotton. On the whole, consequently, 
the news has been rather conflicting 
with reference to acreage as a whole. 
lf there has been any change of opin- 
ion, it has probably leaned toward the 





outside figures, with a tendency toward 
crystallization of sentiment on a prob- 
able increase of between 3 and 5%. 

As already noted the progress of the 
crop has not been satisfactory what- 
ever that may mean in the long run, 
while with reference to the third factor 
mentioned, reports reaching here have 
emphasized the probability of a heavy 
infestation by boll weevil. Emergence 
in south Texas is said to have been 
heavier than either last year or the year 
before, and those who fear serious dam- 
age by the insects this season unless they 
should be controlled by made-to-order 
weather or by a wide and intelligent 
use of poison, have certainly seen noth- 
ing in the news of the last week to 
cause a modification of such opinions. 


Final Figures on Last Crop 


The Government’s revised figures on 
last season’s acreage planted and picked 
showed little change as compared with 
the December forecast. They placed the 
area under cultivation as of July 1, 1928, 
at 46,946,000 acres and the area picked 
at 45,341,000 making the average yield 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week— Closed Net 





May 16 High Low May 22Change 
May........ 19.50 19.79 19.33 19.43 —.07 
June........ 18.70 18.90 18.62 18.62 —.08 
ree 18.72 18.99 18.55 18.64 —.08 
August...... 18.68 18.83 18.59 18.59 —.09 
September... 18.67 18.81 18.57 18.57 —.10 
October..... 18.67 18.97 18.60 18.60 —.07 
November... 18.73 18.83 18.60 18.60 —.13 
December... 18.80 19.06 18.65 18.66 —.14 
January..... 18.82 19.07 18.64 18.67 —.15 
February.... 18.89 18.99 18.83 18.69 —.20 
March...... 18.97. 19.20 18.79 18.73 —.24 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, May 17...........-. 39-70 18.88 10.25 
Saturday, May 18........ 19.85 19.03 Closed 
Monday, May 20......... 19.90 19.03 Closed 
Tuesday, May 2l......... 19.90 19.03 10.29 
Wednesday, May 22...... 19.70 18. 83 10.28 
Thursday, May 23........ 19.70 18.83 10.11 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks ———— 
Prices This Week Last Year 
ios ces tees 18.80 227,400 275,586 
Se «Meee 311,542 
18.40 17,575 16,257 
18.49 16,253 36,578 
18.75 62,733 56,073 
ee 19.70 176,538 107,319 
ae 18.75 370,890 426,701 
ee 18.94 54,390 52,658 
i eee 18.10 137,052 156,670 
— ee 18.25 15,857 3,358 
UNG ic ave aca 17.65 7,788 9,090 
Dal oe. etncs 
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of lint cotton per acre 152.9 lb. The 
final figures of the Census Bureau on 
cotton ginned from the crop of 1928, 
made the total in running bales, count- 
ing round as half, 14,296,549 and the 
total in equivalent 500 pound bales 14,- 
477,874. These figures occasioned no 
particular change in calculations of the 
end-season carryover, but there has been 
more talk of mill curtailment and the 
falling off in exports has attracted more 
attention. 

Reports reaching here from the South 
indicate a continued firm basis with 
small offerings of cotton showing bet- 
ter than { inch staple. The chief scarcity 
appears to be in grades of strict mid- 
dling. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons : 


May May Last 

Market 15 22 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 18.55 18.80 +25 20.75 8,936 
New Orleans. 18.65 18.83 +18 20.62 3,564 
Mobile...... 18.25 18.40 +15 20.55 40 
Savannah... 18.26 18.49 +23 20.76 162 
Norfolk... .. 18.69 18.75 + 6 20.88 3,085 
New York. 19.60 19.70 +10 21.50 400 
Augusta..... 18.56 18.94 +38 20.75 1,060 
Memphis.. 17.50 18.10 +60 20.00 10,865 
St. Louis. . Vee mae &- wi. ae © > ee 
Houston... 18.55 18.75 +20 20.65 9423 
Dallas...... 17.80 17.95 +15 20.25 6,847 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the’ New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
WE os aceon 90 .90 .70t 63 .81 
SG. Beccs .60 .65 aa Jan “bat 
Ci ibskccae cs oa .40 . 40 .38 44 
es eaves oa «aa .25 25 30 
Ba. Beewe a< .75* .75* .75* .75 75* 
L.M....... 1.00% 1.25% 1.50% 1.50° 1.608 
S. G. OFF... 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.25% 2.509 
G. O........ 3.00% 2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 2.409 
YELLOW TINGED 
Se . 50* .60* . 50* oan" . 459 
M. 1.00* . 90* .75* .75* .92% 
\ CL a 1.75 1.25* 1.25% 1.50® 1.58 
S. L. M.** 2.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.88% 2.219 
L. M.*%.. 3.25* 2.75% 2.50% 2.88% 3.019% 
YELLOW STAINED 
Cite... 1.50* 1.25% 1.00% 1.25* 1,420 
S. M.##,..., 2.25% 2.00® 1.60% 1.75¢ 2.149 
M.9*....... 3.00* 2.50 2.25% 2.50% 2.799 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.**..... 1.75* 1.50% 1.50% 1.75% 1.619 
S. M.*# 2.25* 2.00* 2.25 2.50% 2.259 
Mae... ...2 3.00* 2.50* 3.90% 3.50* 2.978 
*Off middling. tOn middling. 
N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
Officers Nominated 
Nominations for offices to be filled at 
the annual election of the New York 


Cotton Exchange were posted last Mon- 
day. Gardiner H. Miller was re-nom- 
inated for president and Philip B. Weld, 
of Post & Flagg, was named for vice- 
president. T. Laurelle Guild, who has 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 





Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


OUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. McDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 4C9 Parkway 924 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
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Copyright, 1922, A. Y. & P. Ce. 
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been a member of the exchange since 
1904, was nominated for treasurer. The 
election will be held June 3. 


Basis Stronger in South 


Inquiry for Low End Cottons Gives 
Hope of Clearance 


Memphis, Tenn., May 20—Basis on 
18 to lv in. cottons, in the medium 
and better grades, strengthened during 
the week; the quotations committee of 
the local cotton exchange advanced the 
basis 50 points Friday, a rather belated 
recognition of gradual enhancement 
during a period of at least a week. 
Premium staples were fairly active, but 
the basis remained about unchanged. 
Interest centered in 48 to 1,4, in. strict 
low middling to strict middling but, 
while most sales were on the firm side, 
buyers showed much reluctance to meet 
the advance, notwithstanding recog- 
nized scarcity of supplies. 

There was a little more inquiry for 
low grades but no business of conse- 
quence resulted; inquiries were re- 
garded as feelers; no important short 
interest in the low grades exists among 
shippers. Inquiry for low grades has 
at least revived the hope that it will be 
unnecessary to carry the low grades 
into the new crop, a possibility to 
which owners had become reconciled. 
Whether or not the wish is father to 
the thought, it is argued that scarcity 
of the better grades will force mills to 
substitute. The color of low grades 
from the 1928-29 crop is much better 
than that of the low grades of the crop 
of the previous year. 

A large reduction in the cotton ex- 
change count of unsold stocks held by 
Memphis factors has been made; this 
results from elimination from the count 
of about 40,000 bales of the staple cot- 
ton association. The action of the ex- 
change destroys comparisons with pre- 
vious years, for, while association 
stocks here have been unusually large 
since shortly after the turn of the year, 
the count in previous years included 
association stocks or similar cotton. 


The association, early in the year, 
transferred large stocks, from delta 
points to Memphis warehouses, to 


avoid flood risks. Count of unsold 
stocks, Friday, held by Memphis fac- 
tors, showed a total of 9,068 bales, ex- 
association stocks, against 54,750 bales, 
including association stocks, the pre- 
vious week. 

Weather conditions during the week 
were unfavorable for field work and 
for germination and growth through- 
out the eastern two-thirds of Okla- 
homa, most of Arkansas, west Ten- 
nessee, northern Mississippi and north- 
ern Alabama. Temperatures were too 
low for germination and growth over 
most of the northern half of the belt. 
Northwest and west Texas received 
beneficial rains, thoroughly relieving 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

May 18 May 11 

10 markets average 18.46 18.19 
Memphis....... 18.30 17.60 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Firm 


I}-in.... 21.70@22.00c- 
es ike oe Veen ctalbata ie els 23. 25@23. 60c. 
SSE res Sate ae ete 28.75@29. 25c. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 

Week Week Before 
Memphis total........... 9,771 11,785 11,389 
F.o.b. included in total.... 9,246 10,488 10,815 
We OEE 6 oc nsec cio 36,554 35,240 37,111 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 

Net receipts....... 4,236 3,923 11,446 

Gross receipts.... . + 13,193 11,423 28,340 

Total since Aug. 1, net 842,905 652,004 784,776 

SRIIONIE. .. 2 << eas 20,987 21,210 33,054 

Total since Aug. |..... 1,686,506 1,351,105 2,183,879 

OGM! -@600K.. ~~... 146,815 162,613 162,761 

Decrease for week... 7,794 9,787 4,714 
Unsold stock in hands 

of Memphis factors. WM casa ce 





dry areas, and are better supplied with 
moisture than for several years, at this 
season. 

A new rise in the Mississippi River, 
with a crest, officially forecast, higher 
than any heretofore reached this sea- 
son, threatens to prevent planting of 
islands in the river and other lands 
outside the levees; much of the best 
cotton handled on the Memphis market 
comes from: these lands, which have 
been under water for weeks and, at 
the best, are not likely to emerge be- 
fore the first week in June. A Mem- 
phis crest, of 42 feet, by May 22, is 
predicted. On May 22, 1927, the gauge 
reading here was 33.3 feet after hav- 
ing reached 46 feet on April 23; the 
crest, early in June, on the secondary 
flood of 1927 was 39 feet. 


Made Agent of Sawyer Mills 


Announcement is made by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. of the appointment of 
J. P. Jenness as agent of the Sawyer 
Mills, Dover, N. H. succeeding A. B. 
Paton who has resigned. Mr. Jenness 
has been connected with the company 
for many years as superintendent of the 
Sawyer Mills and his apnointment is in 
line with the policy of the company, to 
promote wherever possible from within 
its own ranks. 


N. Y. Textile School to Graduate 
Trained Office Workers 


The Textile High School New York 
City will graduate in June, 1929, a large 
number of boys and girls who have been 
trained in office practice, short-hand, 
typewriting, textile work, etc. In addi- 
tion, there are boys and girls proficient 
in costume, design, printed silk and tex- 
tile work, etc. 
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Basis Very Strong 
Some Shippers Short of Premium 
Cottons—Egyptians Dull 
29 


May 22.—Certain shippers 
continue to experience difficulty in se- 
curing the shorter premium cottons in 
strict low middling and higher grades 
for near delivery, and their precarious 
condition is rendered more acute by the 
threat of flood damage to planted and 
unplanted cotton in the Delta region. 
These shippers are seeking cotton where- 
ever it may be found and there has been 
considerable re-selling by mills at better 
profits than could be obtained if the cot- 
ton were converted into yarn or cloth. 
Basis on practically everything longer 
than in. is fully as high as at any time 
during the last two or three weeks, and 
further occasional advances of as much 
as 50 points are reported on individual 
transactions. A fair basis on full 12s in. 
hard western cotton of middling grade is 
400 points on July, for 14in. about 500 
points on July, and for full 16 in. a min- 
imum of 650 points on July. 

While conditions on such cottons 
among shippers who are short for near 
delivery look panicky, as an actual fact 
there is no real shortage of cotton of 
these particular lengths and grades, but 
the few shippers who own it are de- 
manding all that the market will allow 
and spinners who have cotton for resale 
are doing the same. Re-selling of the 
shorter staples by spinners appears to be 
increasing and will show a further in- 
crease if anticipated drastic curtailment 
of production materializes during the 
Summer months. 

Fluctuations of the Egyptian contracts 
have been without any real trend on old 
crop months, but on new crop months 
both Uppers and Sak. show a fairly 
strong upward tendency. The old crop 
contracts are practically unchanged for 
the week, but October Uppers at $21.94 
is up 25c., and November Sak. at $34.65 
is up 17c. for the week. 





Boston, 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for May-June ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
SO See eee 22} to 23c. 234 to 23}c. 
lye in. to I} in..... 223 to 23tc. 234 to 24c. 
WE sis aca s oareacns 234 to 24c. 244 to 24%c. 
Se 254 to 26c. 26} to 27c 
Oe ew ennexceesuns 29 to 30c. 30 to 3le 


Basis on New York, July, 18, 62c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for May- 
June shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 34.95c., up 0.80c.; Medium 
Uppers, 24.20c., off 0.45c. from May 15. 
They report closing prices May 22 on 
the Alexandria exchanges as follows: 
July Sak., $34.05, off 2c; June Uppers, 
$21.22, up 2c. from May 15. 


*Reliable Spinning Corp., previously 
reported as being incorporated in Pater- 
son, N. J., is operating in Scranton, 
Pa. 
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As New York stores present smart models 


in CRLANES 


eh st ci. 


M ILGRIM, in designing this smart dinner gown,employed Celanese 
Ninon in a smart feathery print. Milgrim chose Celanese for 


sheerness, chic draping qualities and fashionable design. 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and 
articles are made of synthetic 
products manufactured exclu- 
sively by the Celanese Corporation 
of America, 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Active Call from Knitters 


Underwear Trade Shows 
More Interest in Rayon 


ID EMAND for rayon yarns, which 
had eased off a bit last week, espe- 
cially in the knit underwear field, be- 
came more emphatic during the last few 
days, and New York factors reported 
an active call for both first and second 
grades of 150 denier. It was observed 
that knitters are turning to the finer 
qualities; there was a fair amount of 
buying of 125s and even of 100s by 
knitters, factors stated. 

Most of this business came from man- 
ufacturers in the eastern States, verg- 
ing about New York. These knitters 
had been somewhat backward in produc- 
tion, due to the slow movement of their 
summer lines. The cold weather had 
slackened jobber and retailer demand, 
it was stated. Last week, however, 
despite the continued cold spell, these 
underwear producers became more con- 
fident. They increased their output, 
and were in the market for rayon. 


Weavers Also Buying 


Weavers also were buying during the 
week, but on a very conservative scale. 
The active interest shown by broadsilk 
mills in the higher quality rayon yarns, 
during the early spring months, has 
abated somewhat. These factors say 
thev are no less confident about their 
rayon fabrics, but they are hesi- 
tating about committing themselves too 
strongly in a between-seasons period. 

The situation at the rayon produc- 
tion end continued unchanged, for the 
most part. There was a slight increase 
in the output of subdued luster yarns, 


New York representatives noted a 
scarcity of the finer sizes, during the 
week, but as yet the plants are hesitat- 
ing about making any big increase in 
the production of these sizes. 


D. H. Gillingham Named Sales 
Agent for New Bedford 
Rayon Co. 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Dana H. Gillingham, of 
New Bedford, Mass., as sales agent of 
the New Bedford Rayon Co., both in 
New Bedford and elsewhere. Mr. 
Gillingham has had extensive experi- 
ence in the cotton industry, and of late 
has been studying rayon production at 
a plant in Delaware. He will have 
offices in New Bedford. 


Erie Dyeing Appoints Agents 


The Erie Dyeing & Pressing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, rayon yarns bleached 
and dyed in cones, tubes, spools, etc., 
has appointed the following representa- 
tives: American Mills Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Charles D. McCullen, Providence, 
R. I.: and George E. C. Kenyon, Utica, 
oe 


Rayon Demands Changing 
Output of Norwegian Pulp Mills 


The increasing demand of the rayon 
industry for bleached pulp is bringing 


— + 


pulp mills, Commercial Attaché Mar- 
quard H. Lund, Oslo, reports to the 
Department of Commerce. These mills 
are rebuilding their equipment to enable 
them to turn out bleached pulp for rayon 
manufacture instead of unbleached pulp 
for paper mill consumption which con- 
stitutes the present output. 

It is estimated that in 1928 the rayon 
industry consumed a total of approxi- 
mately 185,000 metric tons of bleached 
sulphite, an increase of 40,000 tons over 
the preceding year. It is not unlikely 
that 1929 will see a similar increase 
over 1928. If the demand from this 
source should continue at the same rate, 
the sulphite pulp producers will be in 
a much stronger position than they 
have been, unless new production offsets 
this advantage. Based on reports made 
public since the first of the year, no less 
than 75,000 tons of pulp should be 
diverted from unbleached to bleached 
pulp production during 1929. 

Last year it was estimated that the 
Scandinavian countries and Finland 
furnished from 40 to 45% of the total 
requirements of bleached sulphite pulp 
for the rayon industry. There can be 
no doubt, according to Commercial 
Attaché Lund, that they intend to 
maintain their position in this market. 


Rayon Waste Spotty 


Bleached Thread Prices a Shade Off 
But Others Hold Unchanged 


A spotty situation prevailed in the 
rayon waste market during the week, 
with no great pressure of demand, and 
with a slight weakening of prices. 
Quotations registered no real decline, 
but there was some price-cutting re- 
ported. The larger dealers, however, 
held firm on both open bleached and 





bv several of the larger plants. Certain about marked changes in the Norwegian open unbleached. Bleached thread 
Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process Nitro-Cellulose Process Acetate Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. Den- First Second Den- First Second Denier Price Denier Price 
75 lala eal $2.50 $1.70 fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. Og ond oaks $3.00 196s63. 5: $2. 30 
75 Me cee 2.60 1.75 35...$3.50 $3.25 125...$1.60 $1.25 DP eccccecee 3.00 Ox 1.90 
100 ee 2.10 1.40 S0...20s | 58 140:...%:40- 1:25 75... 02s eee 2.55 200....... 1.90 
100 ors shes 2.20 1.65 75....2.50 1.70 150....1.30 1.20 100......... 2.40 300...... 2.20 
125 Wess see 1.55 1.25 100....2.10 1.40 160c..:1, 40-020 
125 RSS 1.60 1.25 ; Rayon Waste 
150 36-32)... <3 1.30 1.20 oe cee 
150 36 135 125 Denier First Qual. Second Qual. Open bleached waste............... $0. 40 
150 es 150 125 ie $1.30 $1.20 Open unbleached waste............ ant 
eee : : Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)....... .25 
oe or pa eees a _ = Cc P ee SPOR WEBNS 6.5 ok sees . 16 
se eeeee . . Cath 's:52'< sion 4440 esau . 16 
pis ss. 35 a8 uprammonium Frocess ‘o - ip a i 
200 RR ca 1.45 1.15 Den- _ Fila- Den- Fila- 
300 WG Kaas cs 1.10 1.05 ler ment Price ler ment Price BI wn ayon $0 pope om 
400 Miss pre 9a 1.10 1.05 eac WR cc ceaiiy aero ee .61 -$0. 
45005400 1.05 ahs SS | eT Oe Emnmemrnew soem sre ae 
600 72-96 ...... 1.10 1.05 80 60.....3.50 240 180.....2.25 Bleached garnets................ 38- 145 
900 100-144......1.10 1.05 100 eins 3.25 300 225.....2.25 Unbleached garnets............. 32- 134 
150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 120 eee 2.90 Colored @APTIORS. ....65 cc cicccess .25— .28 
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For Service 
ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


° 
—_— 
e 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 


IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 





in Indanthrene Colors. 
Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 














“ENKA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


Cw 


Spinners of: 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


CoD 


“THE DULL RAYON WITH THE SILKY 
FEEL THAT IS REALLY DULL—NOT 
DELUSTERED BUT SPUN DULL” 
Cw 
U. S. AGENTS: 

LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 


THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 
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Raw 


NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


‘CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 
59 Pearl St. A S A Whitehall 
New York I M, Inc. 8572-8389 





PRLDPVLPVLP LP LP AP LP VLDL LP OLD AP 


COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


ior ev erv requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


Inquiries Solicited 


i ai 





TH 


PU OU 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 
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SOUUUAEAUAUAOUU TATED EA UOTE EEA TEED EO TET E EEDA EET 
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aste, which has been selling at 26 to 
27c. was procurable at 25c. 

The continued scarcity of waste pre- 
ented prices from taking any real 
rop. New York dealers said they 
vere booked solid on all domestic waste 
ior many weeks; they reported diffi- 
ulty in getting European waste. One 
firm which enjoys a good turnover 
‘complained that the current imports 
vere very unsatisfactory from the 
point of size; the representative of this 
concern said he could not get more 
than 4,000, or 5,000 lb. of European 
waste at a time. 

There was further discussion of the 
inferior quality of European’ waste 
now being offered to American con- 
verters. Factors said the chief prob- 
iem was one of testing the waste be- 
fore shipment. Much of the European 
waste now arriving here is of varied 
quality and contains threads, and some- 
times bleached and unbleached grades 
are mixed together as one, it was con- 
tended. 





Chatillon-Tubize Plant 
(Continued from page 39) 





next week by Roland Taylor, explain- 
ing Tubize’s participation in the new 
ompany. 


Parties Sign Contract 


Plans for the organization of the 
icetate producing company have been 
under way for some time. They reached 
the stage of definite action on May 21, 
when representatives of Chatillon and 
lubize signed a contract. The Chatillon 
ompany held its annual meeting the 
ame day at the firm’s offices in New 
York and the following directors were 
elected, including Mr. Taylor: 

Rufus W. Scott, president of the R. W. 
Scott Hosiery Mills; Dr. Marco Biroli, 
nanaging director of La Soie de Chatillon, 
Milan, Italy; Dr. D. M. Balsam, president 
). M. Balsam Co.; U. Mancini, vice-presi- 
lent American Chatillon Corp.; W. W. 
McLellan, chairman of the board of the 
McLellan Stores Co.; Gerrish Milliken, of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., and a director of 
the National City Bank; John Wyckoff 
Mettler, president of the Interwoven 
Hosiery Co. and president of the National 
\ssociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
\lanufacturers; Alexander Poss, one of 
the largest textile manufacturers in Eu- 
rope; Roland L.. Taylor, chairman of the 
board of the Tubize Artificial Silk Co.; 
I. A. Powdrell, treasurer of the W. T. 
Garant Co.; Harry A. Arthur, vice-presi- 
lent of the American International Corp.; 
\. B. Gellard, secretary and assistant 
treasurer American Chatillon Corp.; A. R. 
Halsam, secretary and treasurer McLellan 
Stores Co.; Arthur E. Goddard, of Cullen 
& Dykman, attorneys; S. Fusi, president of 
Banca Commerciale Italiana; H. S. Davis, 
{ Blake Brothers; Charles C. Lawrence, 
{ Maynard, Oakley & Lawrence, and L. 
l.iebenguth, of De Saint-Phalle & Co. 

\t the same meeting the following 
nembers were elected to the executive 
ommittee of the American Chatillon 
Corp.: Rufus W. Scott, John Wyckoff 


Mettler, Gerrish H. 
Powdrell, U. Mancini, 
Dr. D. M. Balsam. 

On the same day, the directors of 
Chatillon elected the following officers 
of the company: 


Milliken, F. A. 


A. R. Balsam and 


Chairman of the board of directors, 
Rufus W. Scott, in charge of sales and 
finance; vice-chairman of the board, Dr. 
Marco Biroli, also a member of the com- 
mittee on foreign negotiations; Dr. D. M. 
3alsam, president and chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign negotiations; first vice- 
president, Ugo Mancini, in charge of oper- 
ation of the plant, also member of the ex- 
ecutive committee; second vice-president, 





Dutch Enka Profits 


Manchester, Eng., May 
22 (Special) — Profits of 
Dutch Enka Co. are £135,- 
000 higher than in 1927. 
Dividend remains at 18%. 
Increased profit is attrib- 
uted to larger interest re- 
ceived and to extraordinary 
profits. Working profit also 
is slightly larger owing to 
specialization on expensive 
yarns. 

Marketing agreement be- 
tween leading European 
rayon producers is antici- 
pated, and this is expected 
to restore balance between 
supply and demand. 





W. B. McLellan; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, W. B. Gellard, in charge of pur- 
chases; treasurer, M. E. Tanham. 

The American Chatillon Corp. issued 
a statement, covering its entire program, 
and reading in part as follows: 

“As it is well known, the patents for the 
chemical processes, mechanical spinning, re- 
covery of solvents, etc., which the Ameri- 
can Chatillon Corp. now exclusively use in 
rayon manufacture, were originally owned 
by the Ruth-Aldo Co. The Ruth-Aldo Co. 
sold its rights and licenses in Italy to ‘La 
Soie de Chatillon’ and it sold its rights 
and licenses to the American Chatillon 
Corp. for the United States and Canada. 
Announcement is now made that the Ruth- 
Aldo Co. has agreed to give the American 
Chatillon all its rights and licenses for the 
entire world with the exception of Italy 
which La Soie de Chatillon controls. 

“There are now two plants which are 
manufacturing rayon by these patents, La 
Soie de Chatillon of Italy and the Ameri- 
can Chatillon Corp. in Rome, Ga. The 
third company which will operate under 
these patents is the one to be formed by the 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America and 
the American Chatillon Corp. 

“The American Chatillon Corp. ap- 
pointed a committee on foreign negotiations. 
This committee consists of Dr. D. M. Bal- 
sam, Dr. Marco Biroli, and Alexander 
Poss. Negotiations which have been going 
on for some time will be consummated by 
this committee. It is expected that textile 
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groups in these different countries will sup- 
ply the capital for the erection of plants 
abroad and that the American Chatillon 
Corp. will retain a 50% interest in the 
different plants for its patents, technical 
knowledge, plans, drawings, etc. Dr. D. M. 
Balsam, Dr. Marco Biroli, and Alexander 
Poss are all known in the rayon world and 
are familiar with the textile situation in 
Europe. These three members of the com- 
mittee on foreign negotiations, will leave 
shortly for Europe and are expected to 
consummate a number of new deals before 
the year is over. The consummation of 
new arrangements will be greatly facili- 
tated because the technical staff of the 
various continental groups have the ad- 
vantage of studying and examining the 
plants of the American Chatillon Corp. 
and La Soie de Chatillon and the new one 
which will soon be started. It is stated so 
far all agreements signed by the American 
Chatillon Corp. and the Tubize Artificial 
Silk Co. of America and La Soie de 
Chatillon call for the reciprocal exchange 
of new discoveries, inventions, patents, 
etc., regarding acetate of cellulose and its 
spinning. 

“Tt is expected that the new groups which 
will be formed abroad and in which 
the American Chatillon Corp. will have a 
50% interest will have the same agreement. 
All of these agreements revolve and revert 
to the mother company, namely the Amer- 
ican Chatillon Corp. which it seems will 
soon become an international enterprise and 
a tremendous factor in the rayon field. 

“Another clause which it is understood 
will be included in the agreement which 
will be signed abroad is one which stipu- 
lates that in case any of the groups abroad 
wish to sell any acetate rayon in this coun- 
try that the American Chatillon Corp. 
shall be the only selling agent or the only 
purchaser of this yarn.” 


Rayon Imports for April 


Imports of rayon yarns, waste, staple 
fiber and yarns made from waste into 
the U. S. during the month of April, 
1929, as reported by the Bureau of For 


eign and Domestic Commerce, Wash 
ington, follow : 
Pounds Dollars 
Yarns, Threads and Filaments 
Belgium... 11,243 6,975 
France 414,375 316,557 
Germany 569,308 486,275 
Hungary... 3,257 6,354 
Italy 307,912 218,562 
Netherlands 248,571 166,957 
Spain 440 396 
Switzerland 66,737 52,746 
United Kingdom 3,331 5,474 
Brazil... . 1,279 673 
Total 1,626,453 1,260,969 
W aste 
Austria 17,044 2,214 
Belgium 4,318 425 
France 5,389 569 
Germany 65,572 15,071 
Italy. 61,196 17,766 
Netherlands 1,307 78 
Sweden 6,769 1,040 
Switzerland 177,066 47,762 
United Kingdom 61,754 12,840 
Canada 25,626 3,521 
British India 3,027 187 
Japan 38,328 5,665 
Australia 4,578 531 
Total 471,974 107,669 
Staple Fiber 
Italy. 869 312 
Switzerland. 15,666 5,605 
Total 16,535 5,917 
Yarns made from Waste 
Czechoslovakia 88 78 
Switzerland 48,877 31,907 
Total 48,965 31,985 
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Le Bon BLEACH AND Dye Works, INc. 


Quality Worl anship 1115 Central Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—Fast Colors Cotton Yarns, Tapes, Braids 
« * ° MERCERIZE, Threads, Sleclevy, Ruler Lin. 
— Quick Deliveries BLEACH 


ings, etc., Coning, Tubing, Reel- 
and DYE ing. Bleaching and Dyeing 


ale . Rayons a Specialty. 
Theyre the demands 


readily fulfilled by Fair- 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades 
mount. on Cotton and Rayon 


To specialize is to “concentrate 

one’s effort on a special subject,” = 

and that’s what we do in dyeing FI ha. OLDEST 
tops and vigoureux, wool and DYEING PLANT 


cotton raw stock, weaving and AND 


for Piece Goods, Spe- 


knitting yarns. FOSTER cializing Exclusively in 


‘Try us for quality workmanship COMPANY on pie tye 
1 an oo abrics 


ind speedy deliveries Nw at ae tensa, 


ni Also Mohair Fabrics, 
Fairmount Dye Works Bradford Finish 


Woonsocket, R. I. Philadelphi ‘a! ac maleate 


Pennsylvania Bldg., 


Penna. 225 W. 34th St. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Burlington, N. C. 
Toulson Yarns Inc Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 
- + 





RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS 
TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SSpNNVALLULLULUELUAUAELUOEUUGUOODUELUOGUSDASDUAOUEEDOUA OOD ANSUOUOOUATAEEUOEEOOUUEU AOU NOLUEDOENUULERGUEDERAUEOEAUUCOOETONDUED OEE AAO AALAND 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


v2 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


]eauvannnunnvunnvcnenyvennnnsnuguennunenent 


Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





RAYON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 


T (0) (2 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


_-— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_ 
MAKERS 

















Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,Mass. 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 


+48 


Raw Silk Prices 
Soften Again 


New Decline Marks Busy But 
Unprofitable Week—Watch 
New Crop 


Persistent softness both in the Jap- 
anese and the American markets, fea- 
tured the raw silk trade during the week. 
The manufacturers were cautious, but 
they responded to the lower prices, and 
for several days they bought actively. 
The week, while one of the busiest since 
the National Raw Silk Exchange was 
founded last fall, was not particularly 
profitable, traders said. Prices varied 
constantly, both spots and futures show- 
ing weakness. 

The week opened quietly. There was 
an easing of prices of low-grades, espe- 
cially spot goods, and some firms quoted 
five cents below the figures of the 
preceding week. Buying was conserva- 
tive. Business picked up on May 16, 
with prices steady and a fair amount 
of spot orders placed. The remainder 
of the week showed a progressive soft- 
ening of quotations, with buying quite 
active, especially in distant months. 

Traders and manufacturers were 
showing increasing interest in the pros- 
pects for the new crop. The trade is 
confident that the crop will be substan- 
tially larger than last year, and this view 
has sent prices downward. It was com- 
mented by throwsters that prices for the 
new season’s silk are below, rather than 
above, those for the current fiber. 

Orders for the new crop are not too 
plentiful, considering the prices, traders 
commented; manufacturers are believed 
to be holding off on some of their com- 
mitments in the expectation that prices 
may decline further, if the new crop 
proves as large as the optimists in the 
trade have forecast. 

The new rule of trading 6n the floor— 
10 bales, instead of five—goes into effect 
on May 27, and there was some discus- 
sion this week as to how the change 


will affect trading. It is expected that 
the trade will adapt itself readily to the 
new method, though the first day mav 
be marked by some uncertainty. The 
5-bale contract will continue to be dealt 
in also for a number of months. 


Thrown Silk 
Prices Decline 


Indifferent Demand Precipitates 
10c. Drop—Weavers Buy 
Hesitantly 


Thrown silk sales for the current 
week were confined almost entirely to 
the emergency needs of weavers and 
knitters, it was stated. The bulk of 
the orders—and these were nothing to 
enthuse about, throwsters said—came 
from the broadsilk industry. Fabric 
mills were in the market for three and 
four thread 13/15s; these orders were 
small and the call was invariably for 
spot shipment. 

Hosiery knitters were indifferent, for 
the most part. A few had business to 
place, and this was picked up eagerly. 
As a whole, however, the hosiery trade 
is not buying. Throwsters do not look 
for any real hosiery demand for several 
weeks, or until the turn of the season. 

The laggard buying precipitated fur- 
ther weakness in prices, and there was 
a 10c. decline on both the weavers’ and 
knitters’ yarns. Cantons, which have 
held consistently strong, through the 
spring months, also wavered. 


Woven Label Men Dine 

Frank Warner of the Warner Woven 
Label Co., Inc., was re-elected chairman 
of the Woven Label Manufacturers’ Di- 
vision of the Silk Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., at the annual dinner meeting 
hetd May 16. 

M. B. Ripin of the United States 
Woven Label Co. was re-elected vice 
chairman and E. J. Reading of the Silk 
Association, recording secretary. 





Spun Silk Steady; 
Weavers Buying 


Fair Call for Repeats Helps 
Keep Market Firm During 


Quiet Period 


Spinners reported a steady week, with 
some new business and also a reasonable 
influx of reorders or two-plys. There 
was no big demand, but the turnover 
was adequate, considering the normally 
quiet period, it was said. Here and 
there woolen and worsted manufac- 
turers were placing orders, mostly small 
and for spot shipment. Some hosiery 
business also was reported. 

There was practically no future busi- 
ness done at all. A certain amount of 
price-cutting was reported, but the 
larger mills held firm, and claimed to 
be getting their quoted prices. 

The summer call for singles is slow 
in developing, factors commented. At 
present, due to the cold season, manu- 
facturers are not committing themselves 
strongly. However, the early bookings 
for singles were good and, for that 
reason the recent quietness has not hit 
the trade hard, it was stated. 


to 


Paris Designers to Co-operate 
With Registration Bureau 

Co-operation with the Design Reg- 
istration Bureau especially regarding 
duplication of French designs in the 
American market has been pledged by 
the Chambre Syndicale Des Artistes 
Dessinateurs Pour Etoffes Et Papier 
Peints, according to a cable received 
from Paris May 20 by the Silk Associa- 
tion of America, Inc. 

As the sale of two. similar French 
designs in the American market has 
been the basis of several cases of dupli- 
cation which have come to the atten- 
tion of the Design Registration Bureau, 
the co-operation of this official organi- 
zation of French designers will prove 
of immeasurable assistance to the De- 
sign Registration Bureau. 





Thrown Silk 
(60 day kasis) 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 


National Raw Silk Exchange 





(60 day basis) Close For the Week Close Net 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.40 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15 $5.25 Month May 14 High Low May 2! Chg 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6. 30 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15 5.00 May 4.95 4.95 4.89 4.909 —.05 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.45 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 4.90 June. 4.97 4.97 4.90 4,91 —.0¢ 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. . . 6.10 Japan fil.ture, XX, 13/15... . 4.80 July.. 4.89 4.89 4.85 4.85 —.04 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 5.95 Japan filuture, best X, 13/15 4.75 August 4.81 4.83 4.79 4.79 — 02 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 5.00 Japan filature, X, 13/15... 4.70 September 4.78 4.78 4.72 4.75 —.03 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops... ..... 2.55 Canton filature, new style, 14/16 3.90  October.. 4.78 4.78 4.75 4.75 —.03 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX. 7.10 Canton filature, new style 20/22 3.65 . November 4.77 4.77 4.73 4.75 —.02 
Hoey oo tgp XX 6.20 Tussuh filature, 8 cocoon 2.00 December 4.77 4.77 4.73 4.75 —.02 
aa ‘a Ta Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 5.00 May 15 to May 11—Total contracts 1,014; total 
ae ee oo xX Se Grand XX (White) 20/22 4.95 anne oe Sales 5,070; total poset ey sain 
osiery tram, AA..... Sp. — eee! 20/22 4 a $1,351,550 , , 
6 1 ne Sp. crack (White) 20/22 4.90 eee 
Spun Silk Yarns ‘rack (Yellow) 20/22 4.90 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 ( rack (White) 20/22 4.85 
40/2. $4.35 60/2 $4.71 
50/2 4.55 62/1 3.60 
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Worsted Yarns 





Office and Mills Ghornton, R. I. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co.,, Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 


Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co.. Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E”’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
LOS ANGELES Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 
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THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights 


WOOLEN GOODS and 
WORSTED YARNS 
French 


> x Worsted 


M\ 


French Spun 
Yarns 


for Knitting and Weaving 


MANUFACTURED 


y JULES DESURMONT 
WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


eee hia and Southern States—-Thomas H. Ball, 1015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave 

Boston and New England States—Walter W. 
High St., Boston. 


Skerry, 10 


O. J. CARON 
Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


RIGH GRADE 


ends for Kir g Merino 
trom selected raw materials 
uniform knit fabric 14s 
Write your 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 
921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, mm. ©. 


.KING MERINO 


own wi 01 e ntent 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS 
Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair — Worsted 
and Novelty Yarns 


Now—tThe Bristol, R. L, Plant of the 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 





Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


For the 
Knitting Trade 


All varieties 
Stock and Skein Dyed 


FOUNDED 1836 
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Are Yarns 


a “Buy”? 


Large Spinner Is Acting 
Upon This Assumption 


PHILADELPHIA. 

y. THOUGH spinners were unable to 

raise their prices in conformance 
with wools when the raw material mar- 
ket was advancing a year ago, never 
securing the highest prices for yarns on 
a replacement basis with wool, they have 
been quick to readjust their quotations 
to a lower basis with the present decline 
in world wool markets. Prices of all 
kinds of yarns, Bradford, French, weav- 
ing and knitting, including men’s wear 
mixtures and French spun merino have 
been adjusted to a lower basis within 
the last two weeks, declines usually 
being five cents from the previous list 
prices. 

Lower prices have been no incentive 
for manufacturers and general dullness 
is reported by spinners so far as new 
business is concerned, although specifica- 
tions on old contracts are being received 
from both knitters and weavers. Men’s 
wear manufacturers had already placed 
substantial contracts with spinners dur- 
ing the last two months and are taking 
delivery as rapidly as these orders speci- 
fied, although it is possible for them in 
many instances to buy the same yarn 
at slightly lower figures at the present 
time, due to the recent readjustment in 
yarns to a basis conforming with lower 
wool and top prices. 


Easier To Go Down 


There is no question but that yarns 
are selling on an attractive basis so far 
as their relation to the raw material 
market is concerned and many in the 
trade believe yarns bought at the present 
time will prove profitable purchases for 
the next month. Few believe wools will 
go much lower, believing that prices are 
dragging on the bottom. In this connec- 
tion many feel wool dealers have over- 


played their part in not placing con- 
tracts this year and will find that grow- 
ers are in no mood to bargain with 
them in view of the probable help they 
will receive under the tariff bill that is 
being considered by Congress. 

At least one spinner is willing to 
speculate that the bottom has _ been 
reached, this being seen in the action 
taken by this concern, one of the largest 
spinners in the country, during the last 
two weeks. They have advised their 
customers they will accept business at 
a certain price for the various counts 
and will guarantee the manufacturer 
against any decline in the price of that 
count until the manufacturer has taken 
complete delivery of that contract. In 
other words if the yarn market declines 
the manufacturer will secure a rebate 
from the spinner for that amount and if 
prices advance the buyer will still re- 
ceive yarns at the present price level. 


Prices Guaranteed 


While this appears on the surface to 
be a radical departure for spinners to 
take it is not. Spinners of knitting 
yarns have long realized that it is al- 
most impossible for them to make com- 
plete delivery on contracts when the 
market for yarns declines radically and 


(Continued on page 113) 


Shirley Appoints New York 
Representative 


Harold R. Shirley, Packard Building, 
Philadelphia, sales agent for the French 
Worsted Co., and the Falls Yarn Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I., has announced the 
appointment of Stanley Porter as sales 
representative in New York City. Mr. 
Porter is well known in that market. 
His headquarters are at 303 Fifth Ave. 


= Ape. 


Boston and Bradford 
Tops Move Off Again 


Domestic Wool To Top Unable to 
Withstand Bearish Pressure— 
Foreign Wool Top Firm 


Boston.—The decline in top prices 
continues with the trade more of a unit 
in meeting the market. A large wave 
of buying is forcing prices to a basis 
where spinners can do business profit- 
ably. Resistance to pressure is being 
seen here and there but the wool mar- 
ket of late has assisted very little in the 


way of maintaining a firm basis of 
values. The top market apparently has 


not yet reached bottom and even though 
prices are at the low point of the year 
those in a position to offer business are 
doing so with even lower bids attached. 
_ Further softening is seen in the Brad- 
ford market, some of the merino tops 
off 3 to 4c. for the week. Were it not 
for the fact that the American market 
is also sinking, importing points would 
have been reached weeks ago and yet 
as it is Bradford 50s can be imported 
at this time, all charges and duty paid 
at the Boston quotation for similar tops. 

oan and others are bidding 

1.224-$1.25 for fine and half blood tops 
he $1.25 for dry combed French tops 
of averaged fiber. Business placed dur- 
ing the week was in fine, 4 blood, 50s, 
46s, and 44s. Tops from foreign wool 
are holding firm. One or two of the 
large topmakers are swamped with ship- 
ping instructions. 

Noil quotations have been steady for 
the last two months during which time 
all kinds of wools have had a sub- 
stantial decline in values. Such a mar- 
ket promises advances when good mill 
buying occurs. The merino noils during 
the past twelve months had a good-sized 
recession but on the low level reached 
have been firm for weeks. It is of 
course possible that noil value may sink 
a little should this very dull period be 


(Continued on page 113) 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-12s, low com, (36s).......... $1.15 -$1. 26 
2-16, low com. (36-40s)... 1.20 - 1.25 
2-208 to 2-24s, 4 ei sa os 5 - 1.30 
2-208 to 2-26s, i bid. (46-488) ...1.373- 1.423 
2-268 to 2-30s, id. ne .47§—- 1.528 
2-308 to 2-328, } bid. S. A . (468) 1.45 = 1.50 
2-32, } bid. (48-50s)........... .52a- 1.55 
DBD, 8 NG. CHOW. ncscccceceee '623- 1.65 
ee eS eee 1.67§- 1.70 
pee a eee 1.724- 1.75 
eS ST er 1.70 - 1.723 
2-36s, $ bid. oo Pac cate bee ke 1.75 - 1.77% 
$3 5 Se. CRAPS Se 1.80 = 1.823 
2-50s, high 3 bid. (64s)......... 1.95 - 2.00 
2-508, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.024- 2.073 
peg a ” 2.45 - 2.50 


French System 


20s, high, VF rs LAA re $1.524 
20s, (eer $1.60 -1.62% 
26s, bid: PE icccwdvan ens 1.65 -1.67% 
ere 1.724-1.773 
30s, fine warp (66-70s)......... 1. 829-1. 873 
40s, 4 bid. (60-64s)............ 1.85 -1.90 
PROTEINS 6.0 6 babs. 86e uses 2.074-2. 123 
IS a5 a. bier gis nea niaerecs 2.40 -2.45 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2= 200 tow, % Did: (44D... «oo ccwcccices $1.25 
2-188 to 2-20s, Se Ra ad is aes con 1. 40 
po ee eres ere 1.45 
Pome NE ROUND GS cnc cee weeea weed cae 1.50 
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Se ere 1.60 
Be ON ie inicccccinsa laces 193 
French Spun Merino White 
SG a 84 2eeddndedGwendounnacd $1.35 
ig (iia. as seni va pier neues 1.45 
EN dic ari bra docrir xin wlale wa sia has 1.55 
PN arn 0466s cnbduree dann tens 1.65 
Prices at Bradford, Eng 

d 
PM es os bo amabeneeeamenen 3 33 
Pe ase uss ewan nee wees no 
Ns iad Kee ca eKboceks teins 4 3 
Pa acactuiniaeuws ee weblew ens s Bony 
PP is icc tovbetckeewseesé 6 
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American 
Formic 


Acid 


This Company is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of highest quality Formic Acid 90%. 


Victor Formic Acid is almost chemically 
pure, water white in color, and is packed in 
domestic carboys containing 115 pounds 
each. 


Mail the coupon below for sample and 
quotation from nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 


NASHVILLE 












VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 
343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Gentlemen: 

Please quote us and send sample of your Formie 
Acid 90% 
Pe OUND | cs ics css 0 eens elie eek nh 6 Oba bbe esa 


—— 
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1“ALL OILS LOOK 
ALIKE TO ME” 


= 


This is the song that 


FULLITIN 


sings when it is poured into the fulling 
machine to do its Bit. 


Mineral Oil that arch enemy of the 
finisher is powerless in the presence of 


FULLITIN 


and works as good as any other oil 
because of the insatiating, all absorb- 
ing affinity that Fullitin possesses for 
anything that may be used as a lubricator 
ot wool. 


One millful of goods will prove it. 


Sample of Fullitin and Folder T 


sent on request. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IT MUST BE CLEAN 


If rayon fabric is to be dyed in delicate shades, it 
must be clean to avoid streaked goods or uneven 
dyeing. 

















are so. perfectly soluble and so absolutely free rins- 
ing that they completely remove all the impurities 
from the fabric, leaving it so clean that the most | 
delicate shades are bright and clear. 
Moreover, these special purpose alkalies not only reduce 


the cost of cleaning rayon fabrics, but also leave them 
softer and whiter. 





Ask your 
supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 





The J. B. FORD Co., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Bosson &@ Lane 


MANUFACTURERS 
Castor Oil 
and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 
OLEINE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP 


BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE GREASE 

OLO SOFFENE 

PARA SOAP OIL 

VICTOROIL 


<<» —__ 


B. & L. Bleaching Process 
for Cotton Bleachers’ Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
for All Textiles 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS. 


—— See U1so— 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


Mills Not Short of Wool 


Quarterly Holdings on Stable Basis— 





Stocks 


Boston. 

OSTON interest is centered upon 

the question of contracting. The 
western wool market seems to be more 
stabilized as to price and the new clip 
wool is moving more freely. Eastern 
buyers are emphasizing wool consign- 
ments and the feeling is general that a 
little later on there will be large con- 
signments shipped to Boston. The 
failure of some of the early bid sales, 
as for example the Jericho clip, have 
assisted toward convincing wool grow- 
ers that consignment will be their best 
policy this year. Quarter blood domestic 
wools are the weak spot, prices fully in 
favor of the purchaser. All types of 
wool however are on a low basis, some 
average twelve months Texas selling at 
97c. and Utah fine wool in original 
bags around $1.00. 

The third series of London wool 
auctions closed with prices about 3% 
lower than opening values. There were 
some heavy withdrawals including meri- 
nos shipped from Boston for re-sale. 
Prices on the average were at the clos- 
ing 5% above similar wools in Austra- 
lia. The fourth series of auctions will 
open Tuesday, July 9. 


Dealers’ 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 





Normally Low 


It is general opinion on Summer 
Street that so far as this year’s new 
clip is concerned the tariff question will 
have practically no influence. The clip 
will be bought and sold on its merits 
with values determined in the long run 
by what manufacturers can pay in a 
situation dominated to a large degree 
by the goods market. The only thing 
that stands out clearly is that a good 
deal of caution is being used in acquir- 
ing new clip wools. About 25% of the 
large Texas clip has been taken over, 
but for the country as a whole 85% 
is still awaiting action. It is believed 
that, later, a large quantity of wool 
will be consigned to Boston houses. 
Consigned wools held in bulk are not 
considered stabilizing factors. The time 
of their sale is oftentimes dictated by 
the original holder and while such 
wools will be consigned in the hope 
that higher markets may be available 
the development of a lower selling level 
might bring about the dumping of the 
wools, for several reasons. 

Manufacturers are not short of wool. 
Total stocks held by the mills through- 
out the country have reached apparently 
a very stable inventory basis as related 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


$0.40 -$0. 
eee) 





Texas and California 


Texas 12 months............. $0.96 -$0. 
California, Northern.......... 88 - . 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
we se a alin. seis a te la ahs aa a $l. . -$l. 
eS nO 95 - 
Sdener aera wih saat a ciate 85 - 
SE Se Serre .78 - 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
wha Cente w ews $1.00 -$1. 
Staple fine 3 bld............. 98 - |. 
Fine and fine medium........ 97 - 
Io rave sata Spike wre 8. 6b aw . 88 - 
SNS So be too ble wate s waa Oo . 80 - 
Mohair—Domestic 
eee $0.48 -$0. 
Ne Mis i.s'5. 5a 0G0 o.00 0% 65- . 


41 
36 


. 46 
. 46 
—_ 


98 
90 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey fair, average......... $0.43 -$0.45 
pe Ree 45 - .48 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Australian: 

ES sorcickas honm ens Oka $0.98 -$1.00 
ERS Sone. apie al aoa area hoot a .80 - .85 
De yacs acs oS eaiceres 73 - .75 

Grease Basis— 

Montevideo: 

IRD 75-46 ark vc ek mantetees -43 - .44 
ES oon Sieg ev tie wd maa Maes 43 - .44 
ye shia sh oye wince al oro: 41 - .42 
Buenos Aires: 
INE dos onc. wwa'e cave sae .34 
oe a ee ee sare 32 
Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. |....... $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece........ a= . 
PUN ONE Boise cs ucwsce .27 - .28 

I tno Sark was oie ae .254- .26 

Scotch black face............ .27 - .28 

East India: Kandahar........ .36- .38 

oa. sues eb Raaees 41- .43 

Uae sles acini de aba Ce haves 41 - 43 

INS = ws la chacin ot a alba 38 = .39 
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to 1926 taken as the base year. A few 
large organizations fail to report quar- 
ter by quarter, but their absence is 
negligible from the statistical stand- 
point, there being no reason to suppose 
that the condition of their holdings 
differs materially from the larger 
average. 

In the case of stocks held by dealers 
and pools sharp changes are seen quar- 
ter by quarter and for the obvious 
reason that the acquisition of the new 
clip swells the June and September in- 
ventories, to be followed by deflation 
as the wool passes into the hands of 
manufacturers in the December and 
March quarters. The table herewith 
shows index position of manufacturers 
and dealers and pool stocks for three 


full years and for the March 1929 
quarter : 

Mfrs Dealers & Pools 
a 100 
Se Se xnnens 101 87 
ee 99 84 
1929 March .. 98 61 


The June quarterly report to be issued 
around the first week in August will 
show probably manufacturers’ holdings 
around 100 while dealers and pools 
stocks may reach 110. This estimate 
is not likely to be affected much even 
though contracting continues sluggish. 
If the new clip wool is not at that time 
in the hands of dealers it will be in the 
possession of pools, so that the grand 
total will be unaffected. 


SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 
Lap— 
WR ON ids eye $1.23 -$1.26 
Fine colored.......... 1.03 -— 1.05 
Thread White Worsted— 
Se iiscnarol gic wp orerenardear ninth <O<...8 
DN ck wai Raa aa eae -63 - .65 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine two-ply.............. -48- .52 
3 blood, two-ply........... .30 - .33 
Card— 
iy 7 ee ee ee aa -.S2 
Medium white............. ssa 
Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
Coarse light............... $0.07 -$0.08 
(OE eee are .06 - .07 
PO Nas cna dacatnaane 19 - .20 
Serges— 

Ds ah aieG noe ak aie wlon . 10}- 1 
Pi aa tinkica-wce kerma .09 - 10 
Me oo 5c Piers ok iw acd has 14 - 15 

Knit— 
MER dia Geviaie wa hide e Saas .43 - .44 
Me goa 5. eins cine eo al irn oe -19 = .20 
Ligiat hooda... 2. 6 ccc ceases sha span 
Worsteds— 
DE Wena aoa ae are amas 07 - .07% 
ES siaig auc d'al cial x a Wsiceiee 114- 12 
MN Keine ee ceewhwes 104- 11 
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UN ae AN) WOOL DYEI NG EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 
Z ar G C4 yl va) : Scouring and Carbonizing 


of 
Wool and Noils 


i Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature 
of our Business 
DYERS and (| eae Die 
FI NISH ERS oe Reading Company Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY | 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION =f WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 
ae | SPECIALISTS ON Be a son eee a 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS orted, Scoured an arbonize 


| PILE FABRICS &@ : NOILS DEPITCHED 


Gilet Carbonizing Co., Inc. 
James Gilet, Pres,, Treas. and Mer. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) and 
in the U. S. A. At your service. 





Enterprise Garnetting Co. 
HILLSBOROUGH MILLS “wal ia ao 


Special department for handling 
WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 


Our work fully guaranteed 


WorsteD YARNS AND Tops Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. — Est. 1918 
1 d ' ” 


Fine Weaving Yarn — —— 
Colored and White >. R. David & Company 
INCORPORATED 


COMMISSION DYEING OF DYESTUFFS 


252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
YARN AND ‘Top FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 


New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER 
_ Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


C “eveing one watching every detail in the 


dyeing operations, never relaxing in this | @ g 

watch, is the reason that off-shades or 

poor penetration rarely occur. We specialize Wi S ” A OO S 

on WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
pleasing many of the most critical. | 


You, too, will like our service. Send | Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
us a trial order. | 


R ‘ Z 
Frorence TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
DYE WORKS samen 5. Guerin 


SPUNRAYARN 
Stage od ° ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1 Canadian Representatives: 
\ Se Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
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Reworks, Rags, Wastes 
Move In Dull Market 


Seasonal Lull Operative—Expansion 
Expected — Good White and 
Colored Waste Firm 


Boston.—The reworked wool indus- 
try is getting limited business but con- 
tinues to make fair deliveries on old 
orders most of which, however, are 
nearing completion. Though the situa- 
tion is sluggish it is likely to be super- 
seded by a fair measure of confidence 
and active buying during the next few 
weeks. The manufacture of lightweight 
fabrics both woolen and worsted has 
been running along quite steadily but at 
this season of the year interest becomes 
gradually switched in the woolen branch 
at least, to the consideration of heavy- 
weight materials for Fall and Winter 
use. 

The seasonal lull seems to indicate 
that consumers are about as well sup- 
plied with stocks of recovered materials 
as of virgin wool, and that in both mar- 
kets the restricted purchasing is simply 
to restore some stocks that are well de- 
pleted to a normal stock balance. Mixed 
rags have steadied somewhat, the rough 
cloth distinctly firmer. There is some 
movement in serges, worsteds, merinos 
and knits but not in sufficient volume to 
bring about any advance in prices. 

White stocks are firm and likely to do 
better in the near future. Business in 
clips is steady as to price though on a 
restricted purchasing basis. Graders are 
buying very cautiously and only in such 
amounts as will allow them to complete 
their orders in hand. 

The present does not seem to be a 
propitious time for any operating on a 
large scale either by graders or by con- 
sumers. Everybody seems to be wait- 
ing for some favorable turn in the situa- 
tion which it would seem could only 
result from the receipt of additional 
business by the several mills who utilize 
reworked materials. Prices on graded 
rags are without resiliency. There is 
no come-back to values. The best rags 
are affected just as much as the cheap 


rags. 





Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended May 18, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
May 18 1929 1928 


dom 4,625,000 29,664,000 33,200,000 
Foreign 2,876,000 61,137,000 58,249,000 


Total 7,501,000 90,801,000 91,449,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Domestic........ 





Boston..... +++. 2,876,000 61,137,000 58,249,000 
Philadelphia. .... 3,131,000 40,454,000 23,997,000 
New York....... 2,159,000 34,622,000 26,945,000 

po 8,166,000 136,213,000 109,191,000 


Western Wool Notes 


The Strattan Sheep Co. of Rawlins, 
Wyoming, sold 10,000 fleeces to Ted 
Howes representing Jeremiah Williams 
of Boston, May 4, for 30c. less discounts. 
The wool was of fair grade, and it is 
understood that growers are asking 40c. 
for the high grade wool, but the buyers 
are holding off and only the best grade 
will secure the top price. In some 
quarters 43c. is asked. 

Wool growers in the vicinity of Doug- 
las, constituting what is termed the 
owners of small flocks, have banded to- 
gether with the expectation of securing 
a better price for their clippings. Here- 
tofore the small growers have received 
3 to 5c. per pound less than the large 
growers and by forming the pool and 
sorting their output it is hoped that 
quality and quantity will bring top 
prices. 

John Allison of San Angelo, Texas, 
purchased 1,500,000 Ib. of short wool 
from the Del Rio Wood & Mohair Co. 
of Del Rio, Texas, at 33c. per pound. 

Adams & Leland of Boston purchased 
Cooper & Brooks 6,000 fleeces at Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, May 13, paying 
304c per pound. R. V. Wellington, woo! 
apnraiser, states that the clip is of the 
light condition wool, well grown and 
of staple quality. It is estimated that 
there will be marketed 3,500,000 Ib. of 
wool, between Wamsutter and Cokeville, 
Wyoming, this season. 


Worsted Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 109) 





this particular spinner is taking ad- 
vantage of this condition, feeling the 
market is in such a position they will 
not be called upon to make rebates to 
manufacturers. 

It has been reported the firm in ques- 
tion has succeeded in booking a large 
volume of single Bradford knitting yarn 
business on this basis, sales being made 
at $1.40 for 13s dyed and coned, which 
is several cents under the general price 
level at present. Indications are that 
few other spinners if any will follow this 
lead although a majority of them realize 
they may be compelled to do the iden- 
tical thing if the market runs away from 
them. Most have little forward business 
on their books at this time, finding that 
the new price level of $1.40 for 2-20s, 
50s, has not stimulated buying to any 
extent. 


Opinion Has Changed 


The most noticeable development in 
the yarn market during the last two 
weeks has been the change of viewpoint 
held concerning the future trend of 
prices, many of the outstanding factors 
in the trade now being of the opinion 
that wool dealers have overplayed their 
hand this year and the reaction may be 
slightly higher prices for wool before 
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spinners are able to get this year’s clip 
out of dealers’ hands. This being con- 
sidered together with the condition of 
yarns now selling on a low basis in 
comparison with the raw material mar- 
ket gives them the feeling that the bot- 
tom has been reached in the latest price 
level named by spinners. 

Several factors have acted against any 
sustained spurt in demand for yarns, the 
late spring being one of the most im- 
portant, others being the softness in 
wools for the last few months and the 
fact goods orders were slow in arriving 
with men’s wear mills in this vicinity. 
These unfavorable influences have all 
been discounted, it is felt, and while 
price-cutting is sure to follow the new 
yarn prices until demand becomes more 
active, a large majority in the yarn 
trade feel that manufacturers buying on 
the recent prices basis will not run much 
chance of paying more than their 
competitors. 


Wool Top Market 
(Continued from page 109) 








maintained and should the wool market 
descend to a lower level. 

Fine noils, however, stand rather in a 
class by themselves. There has been a 
heavy purchasing of short fine Texas 
wools during the last week. There was 
a substantial and continuous demand for 
this type of short wool and for fine noils 
also during a considerable part of last 
vear. This demand came from manu- 
facturers of broadcloth and it is gen- 
erally understood that these mills are 
likely to require large purchases of short 
fine wools and good fine noils. 

The foreign noil markets are all firm 
with noils in the French market par- 
ticularly high. There is nothing at the 
moment to bring about any large pur- 
chasing in the Bradford market where 
values are firmly maintained. If busi- 
ness were brisker in the United States 
some expansion in import would occur. 
The foreign specialty noils hold very 
steady with camelhair in the lead. A 
little of the finer mohair noil sells 
occasionally. Interest seems on the in- 
crease in silk noils. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston, Nominai 


Fine (64-668)... . wibiite etanalas ate ae $1.26-$1.27 
Half-blood (66-628)... 0.0 cccccciccces 1.25—1.26 
ES * a re 1.20—1.22 
pe a” eee 1.15—1.17 
A Cogs oc K's ce iwidia wes eens . 1.10—1.12 
Ee 0 Se ee 1.04—1.06 
GI Els Oh os wan dae caakewaeeee 1.04—1.05 
eee he ee .99—1.00 
Oe i I Miia nian Av maeaceis 92— .93 
GGG. D.C TE Macc cieveeseccneas 87— .88 
SAME Ah IT. ira asorw nis oa: 0.0 ee eceiate .85— .86 
Noils—Boston 
ine rorg artisan d weremwie aoe mals $0. 87-$0.90 
PE swiss occ aan pee de ass eee 83— .85 
oS re reer cr 73— .78 
oy RS ane re rer .65— .70 
DION oo a Ss eee wwesacdwsease .60— .65 
SEIS Wis beac ccecvccnewens's:s .55— .58 
eee ois Kaaclaneaceanes awakes .53— .55 
Ma aacescnadakniens ade nee .50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (May 16) 
OE oh Saractvlds ba va axe owas 45d 
SS ey eer ree 42d 
NE CI hea raicn doce dnwsie 40d 
Half-blood low (58s).............4-: 373d 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 32d 
Quarter-blood (50s).............005: 27d 
CHOP OOR (GD iii s os ccvecicwcnceses 23d 
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A New National Direct Brown 


ATIONAL Erie Fast Brown B Conc. 
is a new Direct Dye yielding chestnut 
brown shades characterized by excellent fast- 
ness to alkali, perspiration and sea water, and 
good fastness to washing. Very good level- 
ling and penetrating properties, together with 
good solubility and resistance to metals, make 
it valuable for economic application to cotton 
and rayon in all types of machines. 


This dye also yields very pleasing browns of 
good fastness properties on silk, and on 
account of its good dischargeability with 
hydrosulfite is a useful ground for the Print- 
ing Trade. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





British Dye Production 
on Increase 


Manchester, Eng., May 23 (Special). 
—British production of dyes last year 
officially estimated at 51,000,000 Ib. 
against 39,500,000 in 1927. Chief in- 
creases are in blues and reds. Vat 
colors show big rise from 8,800,000 Ib. 
to 11,300,000. Chrome and mordants, 
including alizarine, especially red, in- 
creased by 2,000,000 Ib. Sulphur colors 
have declined. 

Capital for practical application of 
recently patented Lilienfeld processes for 
mercerising and treating cotton yarns 
and fabrics is being provided by British 
Cyanides, Ltd., which is forming a sub- 
sidiary company for purpose and erect- 
ing plant at their Oldbury works. 


Offers New Sulfanthrene Blue 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. has placed 
on the market a new vat color in two 
forms, Sulfanthrene Blue 2BD Double 
Paste and Sulfanthrene Blue 2BD Pow- 
der. These are identical in shade and 
fastness, they say, but the paste is par- 
ticularly suitable for use in printing, 
having good application properties, re- 
ducing easily and developing with great 
facility in the aging operation. 

Sulfanthrene Blue 2BD is a brilliant 
blue, greenish in light shades and redder 
and more bronzy in dark shades. 

The Sulfanthrene Blue 2BD Powder 
is offered exclusively for dyeing. 


Italian Production or Vat Dyes 


According to authoritative sources, 
the A.C.N.A. is now producing reg- 
ularly the following Anythynol vat 
dyes : 

Dark Blue B O, corresponding to Idanthrene 
Dark Blue B O, 


Black B B, corresponding to Idanthrene 
Black B B, 
Gray B, 


Yellow G for wool, 
Brown G G for wool, corresponding to the 
Helindones. 

A new series of these dyes in orange, 
olive, green, violet and black will be 
put on the market shortly and during 
the year the anthynol violets, corre- 
sponding to the indenthrene violets, will 
be ready. Next year the manufac- 
ture of aminoanthraquinone derivatives 
will be undertaken. The above dyes are 
produced in the Cesano Maderno plant 
of the A.C.N.A. 

The A.C.N.A. has also equipped 
a plant at Cengio for the production of 
phthalic anhydride, which will be used 
in the production of intermediates for 
vat dyes, benzoyl benzoic acid and an- 
thraquinone, according to Trade Com- 
missioner Elizabeth Humes, Rome, as 
quoted by the Chemical Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 







European Dyestuffs Notes | 


| 





GREAT BRITAIN 


In the final report of the Balfour 
Committee on Industry and Trade refer- 
ence is made to the Dyestuffs (Import 
Regulation) Act of 1920. It is stated 
that under this regime the production 
of British dyestuffs has largely in- 
creased, the range of dyestuffs produced 
has been greatly extended, and the Com- 
mittee is informed that the quality and 
regularity of the dyes have been im- 
proved to such an extent as to compare 
favorably with the best foreign stand- 
ards. So far as the Committee is able 
to judge, the operation of the licensing 
scheme is not now unduly burdening 
consumers. The Licensing Committee 
does not refuse permission to import 
unless there is a supply of British dyes 
available, the quality of which is in 
every way equivalent to that of the 
corresponding foreign product, and the 
onus of proof regarding this is placed 
upon the British maker. The Committee 
considers that in the circumstances the 
temporary regulation of imports of dye- 
stuffs was unavoidable, and it trusts 
that the Act which is due to lapse in 
1931, will not be continued or renewed 
beyond the minimum period necessary 
to achieve its purpose. Possibly the 
change in the situation which has taken 
place through the termination of the 
Government shareholding in the Brit- 
ish Dyestuffs Corp. and the absorption 
of the corporation into Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries Ltd., may facilitate and 
expedite the discontinuance of the lic- 
ensing system. 


GERMANY 


Negotiations between the I. G. Far- 
benindustrie and the leading German 
and Swiss dyestuffs concerns are now 
said to have been completed and an un- 
derstanding with regard to production 
and sale of dyestuffs, and arrangements 
for a price regulation have been made. 
For the sale of the products of the 
European Cartel the Continent has been 
divided up into sections for each mem- 
ber, but no restrictions have apparently 
been placed on sales in the United States. 

* * * 

The Martini und Huneke Maschinen- 
fabrik A.G. have decided to pay a divi- 
dend of 10% for 1928. The company 
works the Bregeat patents for volatile 
solvents, which it sells under the name of 
“Cheminova.” The immediate outlook 
for the firm’s products is considered to 
be good and the turnover in the last 
year has continued to show expansion. 

x * * 

It is reported that unofficial negotia- 

tions between German and Czecho- 
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Slovakian dyestuffs interests have been 
taking place in Berlin and are now to 
be officially resumed in Prague. The 
main discussion concerns the use of 
German licenses in Czecho-Slovakia, 
and a factory is to be built in which in- 
terests of both countries will partici- 
pate. 


ITALY 


The Montecatini Chemical Trust has 
declared a dividend of Lire 18 per 
share for 1928 which is the same as the 
distribution for 1927. 

* * x 

Fab. Ital. Materie Coloramti Bonelli 
with Italica Colori Artif. has joined 
with the Cengio Nitrogen Works to 
form a new trust known as the Aciende 
Chimiche Nazionale Associate. The 


new concern is to have a capital of Lire 
95,000,000. 








BUSINESS NEWS 


E. H. Peirce General Manager 
of Atwood Machine Co. 


Edwin H. Peirce, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Niles 
Tool Works Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, has 
been made vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Atwood Machine Co., Stoning- 
ton, Conn., manufacturers of silk and rayon 
throwing machinery. Previous to the 
above connection he was for many years 
with the United States Steel Corp. as su- 
perintendent of their New Haven works 
and and as superintendent of the South 
Works, Worcester, Mass. of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. Mr. Peirce is a di- 
rector of the Atwood Machine Co. and the 
Niles Bement Pond Co. 


Establishes New Branch 


The Atwood Machine Co. of Stonington, 
Conn., announces the opening of a new 
service branch. This branch will be under 
the management of John R. Breen who 
for many years has been erecting engineer 
and field advisor of considerable reputation 
in his line of work. 

The object of this branch, which will be 
located at 936 Miner’s Bank Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is to aid the textile mill 
in its problems more quickly. The manu- 
facturer will be further served in that repair 
parts from the Atwood branch will be 
immediately available should the necessity 
arise. 


Bahnson Co. in New Offices 


The Bahnson Co., manufacturers of the 
3ahnson humidifier, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
have moved their main offices to the 16th 
floor of the new Reynolds Building in that 
city. The officers and personnel of the 
concern are now in better position to give 
immediate attention to all inquiries. 
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Printing Rollers and 
Singe Plates 


for Finishing Textile Fabrics 


Made of Pure Copper by a Special Process which Produces 
the Texture, Quality and Surface which is Essential 


Other “Eagle Brand” Products 


Copper, Brass, Naval Bronze, Manganese Bronze, Yellow 
(Muntz) Metal in Sheets, Plates, Sheathing and Rods, Brass 
and Copper Nails for Slating, Sheathing and Boat Build- 
ing. Copper Tacks. Free Turning Brass Rods, Pump 
Piston Rods, Propellor Shafts. Polished and Tinned 
Copper Sheets and Flats. Copper Gaskets. Solder- 
ing Coppers. Extruded Shapes. Nickel Plated 

Copper. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD 
COPPER COMPANY 


Div. of Republic Brass Corp. 
Member of Copper & Brass Research Ass'n. 


Main Office: TAUNTON, MASS. 
New York Office: Boston Office: 
35 Howard St. 61 Batterymarch St. 
MILLS—Taunton and New Bedford 





ZAREMBA 


HORIZONTAL TUBE 


EVAPORATORS 


ARE AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF 


Zaremba Caustic Soda Recovery Plants 
; AND ARE 
Built for Long Life— 
Hard Work— 
No Worry to the Owner 


Zaremba systems for caustic soda recovery—in- 
stalled in mercerizing plants—are demonstrating 
consistently that a yearly return ranging from 40 to 
60 per cent is readily possible with Zaremba type 
of apparatus. 


ee cdIso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(CATALOG———— 


AREMBA OMPANY 


506 Crosby Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 
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Bleaching 


B LEACHING 
with Sodium Hypo- 
chlorite is undoubt- 
edly the most sat- 
isfactory. With the 
Electrolyzer shown herewith it can be produced from salt—any 


fair grade of salt. No necessity of having chemicals shipped 
in. 

Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite is practically neutral, hence 
a considerable saving in the amount of sour can be effected. 
This also reduces an element of danger. 

The cost depends upon the cost of salt and power. In 
favored localities where these elements are fairly low, the 
electrolytic hypochlorite is the most economical, taking all 
things into consideration. 

Actual tests show it to be more efficient. 


No lime sludge to deal with—simply salt and water. 


Write us for literature. 


THE ELECTRO CHEMICAL CO. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The ELECTROLYZER 


LEACHER’S 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LUE 
W. H. BANNON & CO. 


| 








OBITUARY 





James Fontaine Maury 


James Fontaine Maury, treasurer of the 
New York Cotton Exchange for the last 
23 years, and the oldest member of the 
exchange, died at his home in Morristown, 
N. J., May 12 at the age of 87. Mr. Maury 
had been active practically up to the time 
of his death, visiting the exchange two or 
three times a week. Trading was sus- 
pended on the exchange for two minutes 
during the progress of the funeral services, 
which were held at the Church of the 
Redeemer in Morristown at 12:30 p.m., 
Wednesday. He was an exchange mem- 
ber for 52 years and acted on many im- 
portant committees. 


Henry W. Blake 


Henry W. Blake, senior editor of the 
Electric Railway Journal, died at his home 
in Englewood, N. J., May 20 at the age 
of 64. He had served the publication and 
its predecessors for 38 years. James 
McGraw, publisher of the Electric Railway 
Journal, paid the following tribute to Mr. 
Blake: 

“In recognizing that the editor’s re- 
sponsibility is not merely to present current 
news and opinion, but to provide a vehicle 
for advancing thought, he stamped the 
imprint of his mind and personality in- 
delibly upon the paper and the industry to 
which his life was devoted.” 





Patrick Mulligan 


Patrick Mulligan, for over 30 years 
overseer of spinning at the Calumet 
Mills of the Stanley Woolen Co., Ux- 
bridge, Mass., and later employed in the 
same capacity by the Davis & Brown 
Woolen Co., also of Uxbridge, until his 
retirement, died at his home in that town 
on May 11, following an illness of two 
weeks. He was 82 years old, a native 
of Ireland and came to this country with 
his parents when a small boy. 





Benjamin M. Williams 


3enjamin M. Williams, president of the 
William Trow Knit Co. of Stratford, Ont., 
Canada, died May 2, aged 64 years. He 
was born in South Wales and came to 
Canada at an early age. For some years 
he was in employ of the Dutton Woolen 
Mills and later he founded the Avon Knit- 
ting Co., of Stratford, of which he was 
president. 


Joseph I. Raymond 


Joseph I. Raymond, an overseer for the 
Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co., until 
its recent closing, died at the home of his 
sister in South Hadley Center, Mass., on 
May 20. He leaves a widow, two daughters 
nd a son. 





C. C. Foster, Sr. 


Charles C. Foster, Sr., aged 57, presi- 
dent of the Roswell Bank, and for the 
last 28 years secretary of the Roswell 
(;a.) Mills, Inc., died at his home at 
Roswell, Ga., following an illness of 
several weeks. 


Robert M. Ballantyne 


tobert Mitchell Ballantyne, president of 
M. Ballantyne, Ltd., manufacturers of 
knitted outerwear, Stratford, Ont., Canada, 
Ged recently at his home in Montreal. 


Georgia Labor Meeting 
at Atlanta 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Consideration of a 
program of organization among the tex- 
tile workers of Georgia is one of the 
features of a two-day session of the 
executive committee of the Georgia Fed- 
eration of Labor in progress this week 
at the Henry Grady Hotel. 

Other things which will be discussed 
are proposed amendments to the present 
Georgia compensation law relative to old 
age pensions, and the stamping of 
prison-made goods as penitentiary made, 
although organization of the textile 
workers is expected to be the chief topic 
under discussion. 

The executive committee consists of 
O. E. Petry, of Augusta, president; J. 
Sid Tiller, of Atlanta, vice-president ; 
George L. Googe, of Savannah; John R. 
Jones, of Columbus; L .B. Furtrick, of 
Augusta; E. P. Scott, of Macon, and 
Louie P. Marquardt, of Atlanta, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the committee. 


Form N. Y. Group of 
Bradford-Durfee Alumni 


The alumni of the Bradford-Durfee 
Textile School, Fall River, Mass., are 
forming an alumni chapter in New York 
City. Many of the alumni are con- 
nected with textile concerns in and 
around that city. 

An informal dinner and meeting was 
held May 8 at which time plans for the 
formation of the chapter were discussed. 
The temporary committee in charge con- 
sists of: Jas. L. Giblin ’25, John Hunter 
22, H. C. Robinson ’23, and Syd 
Springer ’27. Dean Henry W. Nichols 
and Chas. Mino ’13 are members ex- 
officio. 

“ Mr. Nichols is greatly interested in 
the organization and made a special 
trip to New York to attend the meeting. 





*“Ramite,” New Wool 
Substitute, Now on Market 


A new wool substitute, known as 
“Ramite,” has been placed on the market 
by the American Mfg. Co. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The fiber is of vegetable origin, 
but is not ramie, it is stated. It was 
invented by Sylvester St. John, who is 
associated with the American Mfg. Co. 
in producing the substitute. The firm 
has a $200,000 plant and is manufac- 
turing Ramite at the rate of 40,000 Ib. 
per day, it is stated. 


Textile School Honored at 
N. C. Industrial Exposition 


The Textile School of North Carolina 
State College received a blue ribbon, as 
an award of merit, for their exhibit at 
the North Carolina Industrial Exposi- 
tion held last week at Raleigh, N. C. 

This exhibit consisted of an elaborate 
display of fabrics and hosiery made 
from cotton and rayon. The fabrics 
were designed, woven and dyed, and 
the hosiery knitted and finished in the 
Textile School by textile students. 
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Humidity. The Holland Institute of 
Thermology, Holland, Mich., has issued 
a 36-page booklet entitled, “Humidity 
in the Home, A Practical Guide.” It is 
the first of a series of publications on 
the general subject of humidity based on 
the studies ofsthe Institute. The text is 
written to interest the non-technical 
reader, and gives a wealth of information 
on the subject of humidity, which 
should stimulate the growing interest of 
this important subject. 

aa x * 


Clutches. The Carlyle Johnson Ma- 
chine Co., Manchester, Conn., has is- 
sued a loose-leaf clutch catalog showing 
the various sizes and types of Johnson 
friction clutches, prices and dimensions, 


etc. Several pages are reprints of the 
company’s advertisements in various 
industries. The company’s’ general 


catalog has been revised, showing these 
clutches and applications in a dozen 
large industrial fields. A catalog is also 
assembled for each industry, showing 


pages of various applications of the 
clutches to different machines. 
* * * 
Sprockets. Link-Belt Co., Chicago 


and Philadelphia, has just issued a 38- 
page booklet, No. 1167, showing de- 
tailed specifications of the 15,000 
sprocket wheels now carried in stock. 

x * * 


Power Transmission Machinery. The 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of speed 
reducers, cut gears, pulleys, and gen- 
eral power transmission machinery, 
have just issued a new 500-page general 
catalog which they call “The Jones Blue 
Book; Catalog No. 42.” The book con- 
tains practical working data for pur- 
chasing agent, engineer, or production 


man. 
* * * 


Transformer Oil. The Wagner Elec- 
tric Corp., St. Louis, Mo., has issued a 
new bulletin, No. 162, on transformer 
oil, containing complete Wagner trans- 
former oil specifications originally pre- 
pared for their own organization only, 
but recently released for transformer 
buyers and users. 

* * a 


Wood Preserving. The _ Grasselli 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has is- 
sued an illustrated booklet, “Looking 
Ahead Twenty Years in Wood Utility,” 
which stresses the advantages of stand- 
ard methods of wood preservation for 
new uses of treated wood. Attention is 
called to Grasselli service to American 
industry since 1839. 

* *k Ok 

Welding. An improved welding rod 
for making stronger welds in steel is 
described in a booklet entitled “High 
Test Welding Rod,” which has been is- 
sued by the Oxweld Acetylene Co., New 
York. This publication is divided into 
two major divisions, the first being rea- 
sons for specifying the high-test rod; 
and the second, how to use this rod to 
the best advantage. 


* * * 

Water. The Elgin Softener Corp. 
(formerly The Reiter Co.), Elgin, IIl., 
is distributing a 12-page treatise entitled 
“Control of Boiler Water Concentra- 
tions.” It is illuminated with charts and 
photographic illustrations which make 
it a very readable publication. 
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